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Charles  Augustus  Aiken  was  l)orn  Oct. 
30,  1827,  in  Manchester,  Vt.  His  father, 
John  Aiken,  was  of  that  Scotch-Irish  stock 
which  first  settled  in  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
and  was  a  fine  type  of  its  well-known  ster- 
ling qualities  of  mind  and  character.  He 
was  a  man  of  leading  position  and  influ- 
ence, from  his  early  professional  life  as 
a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  throughout  his 
long  business  career  as  agent  and  treasurer 
of  large  manufacturing  corporations  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  Dover,  N.  H.  He  was 
more  widely  known  and  valued  for  his 
services  to  higher  education  and  religion, 
as  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College,  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  for  many  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  and  also  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  with  most 
assiduous  devotion  to  its  interests.  Dr. 
Aiken's  own  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Professor  Adams  of  Dartmouth  College. 
She  died  when  this  son  was  but  two  years 
old  ;  bur,  three  3^ears  later,  his  father  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  President  Appleton  of 
Bowdoin  College,  a  lady  of  rare  loveliness 
of  person  and  character.  By  her  tender 
and  gracious  maternal  love  the  step-son 
was  nurtured  as  faithfully  as  were  her  own 
children  subsequently  born  ;  and  to  that 
love  and  care  he  always  made  the  return 


of  an  affectionate,  and  grateful,  and  rev- 
erent son. 

The  l)oy  was  precocious.  At  the  age  of 
three  he  is  said  to  have  read  from  the  Bible 
at  his  grandfather's  knee.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  ready  for  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Avhose  requirements  for  admission 
were  substantially  equivalent  to  those  of 
Princeton  and  of  the  other  leading  colleges 
to-da}'-;  but  he  was  wisely  kept  at  home  in 
Lowell  for  nearly  three  years,  till  he  should 
be  more  mature  in  body  and  mind.  Mean- 
while he  continued  reading  and  study,  but 
chiefly  received  a  valuable  practical  train- 
ing in  l)usiness  life  by  the  employment 
which  his  father  assigned  him  in  the  mill 
of  which  he  was  agent. 

In  1842  he  entered  Dartmouth  College 
when  still  only  fourteen,  a  boy  of  a  rareh' 
attractive  face  and  j^erson,  spirited  and 
juvenile  enough,  throughout  his  course 
fond  of  sport  and  athletic  games,  cheery 
and  companionable,  with  musical  gifts  that 
made  him  President  of  the  Handel  Society 
and  leader  of  the  college  choir ;  but  withal 
excelling  always  as  a  scholar,  and  graduat- 
ing in  1846  easily  at  the  head  of  his  class 
when  not  rjuite  nineteen  years  old. 

The  young  man  at  once  devoted  himself 
to  teaching;  first,  for  a  year,  in  the  Law- 
rence Academy  at  trroton,  Mass.,  and  then 
for  two  years,  in  Phillij^s  Academy,  An- 
dover, Mass.  Here,  especially,  he  began 
to  develop  that  skill  as  an  Instructor,  that 
power  to  stimulate  his  pupils,  and  that 
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good  judgment  and  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  classes  which  eminently  marked 
his  later  career  in  the  sphere  of  higher 
education. 

For  some  years  following,  however,  his 
life  as  an  instructor  was  interrupted  hy  an 
experience  that  only  served  in  the  end  to 
enrich  it  with  spiritual  power,  and  to 
widen  and  elevate  the  sphere  of  it.  He 
became  an  earnest  christian  man  at  An- 
dover  in  1848,  united  with  the  church,  and 
very  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
christian  ministry.  His  course  of  theolog- 
ical study  was  begun  in  And  over  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1849,  and,  after  a  year 
there,  was  continued  for  two  years  abroad, 
in  Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  A  few 
weeks  sufficed  him,  with  his  linguistic 
facility,  for  acquiring  enough  proficiency 
in  German,  which  he  had  not  studied  be- 
fore, to  enable  him  to  begin  taking  univer- 
sity lectures.  His  more  special  studies 
were  in  Oriental  Languages  and  Egy])tol- 
ogy,  but  combined  witli  courses  in  Arch- 
aeology, Theology,  Bildical  Literature  and 
Criticism,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  His  letters,  during 
his  period  of  foreign  study,  make  very 
evident  his  tireless  industry  and  energy  as 
a  student,  and  the  accei3tance  he  found 
with  the  eminent  men  in  those  univer- 
sities whose  instructions  and  guidance  he 
speciall}^  sought,  such  as  Hupfeldt,  Kiidi- 
ger,  J.  Miiller,  Tholuck  and  Lepsius.  For 
he  and  other  promising  American  students 
were  admitted  to  nnich  personal  inter- 
course with  these  Professors  in  walks  and 
private  interviews  and  discussions  wliich 
stimulated  to  the  utmost  tlieir  ])0\vers  of 
thought  and  accjuisition.  On  returning 
home  in  1853  lie  finished  tlic  year  in  tlie 
Seminary  at  Andover  and  graduated  there. 
He  spent  the  following  year  also  there  as 
a  graduate  student,  and  at  this  time  pub- 
lished the  first-fruits  of  his  foreign  study 
in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan., 
1854,  on  The  Comparative  Value  of  Eng- 


lish and  German  Bi1)lical  Science.  In 
July,  1854,  he  published,  also  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  a  translation  from  an  elaborate 
treatise  by  Tholuck  on  Citations  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  with  Notes. 

In  October,  1854,  he  was  ordained  and 
married,  and  entered  upon  his  only  pus- 
torate,  that  of  five  years  duration  at  Yar- 
mouth, Me.  For  some  time  previous  he 
had  seriously  considered  the  question  of 
his  dut}'  to  devote  his  life  to  Foreign  ]Mis- 
sions,  especially  at  Beirut  in  Syria,  but 
decided  that  it  Avas  not  his  duty  to  go.  He 
always  retained  the  deepest  interest  in  mis- 
sions, and  helped  many  young  men  to 
decide  for  work  in  foreign  fields.  His 
work  at  Yarmouth  was  that  of  a  studious 
and  able  jireacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a 
man  of  spiritual  experience  and  power. 
It  was  fruitful  of  results  in  the  greatly  in- 
creased membership  and  effective  strength 
of  that  church,  and  in  the  valued  influence 
he  had  in  that  community  and  in  the 
neighboring  region  as  a  christian  man  and 
minister.  One  of  his  timel}'  and  effective 
sermons,  that  on  Temperance,  was  pub- 
lished in  1858  at  the  request  of  a  large 
numl)er  of  his  leading  hearers. 

But  Dr.  Aiken's  most  special  gifts  and 
training  were,  and  were  well  known  to  be, 
for  scholarship  and  teaching,  and  he  was 
soon  to  enter  upon  the  chief  work  of  his 
life  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate  at  Yarmouth,  in  185(), 
when  plans  were  maturing  for  establishing 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago  (Con- 
gregational), he  was  unanimously  elected 
l)y  the  Board  of  Directors  to  their  chair  of 
Bi])lical  Literature.  For  certain  reasons, 
involving  much  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  organization,  he  decided  to  continue 
his  pastorate,  in  1859,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted from  his  Alma  Mater  an  invitation 
to  the  chair  of  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, and  held  it  till  18G(>,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  same  chair  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  remained  in  Princeton  till 
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1869.  During  these  ten  years  as  a  college 
professor,  Dr.  Aiken  establislied  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  educator,  by  his  scliolar- 
ship,  by  his  thoroughness  and  skill  in  the 
class-room,  by  his  just,  wise,  and  kindly 
share  in  the  administration  of  college  dis- 
cipline, ])y  his  devoted  christian  character, 
and  by  his  intelligent  views  of  the  man- 
agement of  college  interests  in  general, 
that,  in  1869,  he  w^as  invited  to  the  Presi- 
denc}^  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.  The  good  success  of  his  two  years  in 
that  office  was  attested  by  the  most  cordial 
expressions  of  appreciation,  both  public 
and  private;  but  when  the  invitation  to 
the  newly-established  chair  of  Christian 
Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  Princeton  The- 
ological Seminary  came  to  Dr.  Aiken,  his 
earlier  taste  and  training  for  work  in  such 
a  Seminary,  and  his  fondness  for  Prince- 
ton as  a  place  of  residence,  constrained 
him  to  accept,  and  he  w^as  inaugurated  in 
November,  1871,  into  that  Professorship. 
In  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  Faculty 
and  readjustment  of  the  courses  of  study 
he  gave,  for  a  time,  instruction  in  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  Intro- 
duction; but  in  1886  he  surrendered  the 
instruction  in  Hebrew  and  continued  his 
Professorship  under  the  title  of  Oriental 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  to  which  was  added,  in  1888, 
that  of  Stuart  Professor  of  the  Relation  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  Christian 
Religion. 

At  the  same  time  with  these  Professor- 
ships, Dr.  Aiken  filled  various  positions  of 
trust  and  usefulness.  In  1872  he  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  For  several  years  he  was  Libra- 
rian of  the  Theological  Seminary.  In 
1879-80  he  was  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Review.  At  the  founding  of  the 
John  C.  <Treen  School  at  Lawrenceville,  N. 
J.,  in  1882,  he  became  one  of  its  Trustees. 
In  1888  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Mission- 


ary Conference  and  Presbyterian  Council 
.  which  met  in  London;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Council  appointed  to  meet  in  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  in  September,  1892.  His 
last  service  of  this  nature  was  to  meet  in 
New  York,  December  31,  1891,  with  the 
Committee  on  Programme  for  that  Council. 

Dr.  Aiken  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  in  1866,  and  in 
1869  that  of  D.D. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Aiken,  in 
addition  to  those  of  1854  mentioned  above, 
are : 

The  Epicurean  Philosophy,  Princeton  Re- 
view, April,  1867. 

Schaff 's  Plistory  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Princeton  Review,  July,  1867. 

Whitney's  Language  and  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, Princeton  Review,  1868. 

Zoeckler's  Commentary  on  Proverbs 
(translated  and  edited),  1869. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Keble,  Princeton 
Review,  July,  1869. 

Inaugural  Discourse  at  Union  College, 
January,  1870. 

Inaugural  Discourse  at  Princeton,  Nov., 
1871. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Treatment  of 
Christian  Evidences,  Princeton  Review,  Jan., 
1873. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma, 
Princeton  Review,  1874. 

Mohammedanism  as  a  Missionary  Re- 
ligion, Princeton  Revieiv,  1879. 

Address  before  the  ^  B  K  Society  of 
Dartmouth  College,  1882. 

Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  July,  1886. 

Christianity  and  Social  Problems,  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Review,  Jan.,  1892. 

His  communications  to  religious  news- 
papers, of  a  somewhat  extended  character 
were  such  as  these : 

The  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible. 

The  Waning  Prestige  of  the  Ministr}'^, 
Catholic  Presbyterian,  April,  1880. 
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The  Minor  Prophets  in  the  New  Revis- 
ion, Sunday  School  Times. 

Our  Poor  Ministry. 

His  very  numerous  notices  of  l)ooks, 
some  of  them  critical  and  extended,  ap- 
jjeared  in  ever}'  numher  of  the  Presbyterian 
Review  and  its  successor,  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  Review. 

This  scholarly,  useful,  and  christian  life, 
maintained  with  great  energy  and  spirit, 
for  some  years  hefore  its  close,  in  continual 
conflict  with  disabling  disease,  ended,  after 
a  short  attack  of  acute  illness,  Jan.  14, 1892. 
The  hearty  and  discriminating  tributes 
paid  at  the  funeral  services  held  Jan.  16th, 
by  Professor  Young  of  the  College,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Paxton  of  the  Seminary,  and  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Mudge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  gave  ex})ression  to  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  more  intimate  personal  qual- 
ities and  services  of  Dr.  Aiken  in  his 
relations  to  the  institutions,  the  church, 
and  the  community  of  Princeton. 

W.  A.  Pack.vri). 


THE  STONE    LECTURES  FOR   1892. 


The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  for  1892  were 
delivered  in  the  oratory  of  Stuart  Hall  by 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
St.  James'  Square  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  course  consisted 
of  eight  lectures  upon  "Modern  Theories  of 
the  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion." 

Lecture  I  took  u])  the  question.  What  is 
Religion  ?  and  sought  a  definition  which 
would  l)e  sufficiently  inclusive,  embracing 
the  elementary  as  well  as  the  i\iost  highly 
developed  forms  of  religious  laith.  Various 
definitions  that  did  not  stand  this  test, 
such  as  those  of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte, 
Reville,  Feuerbach  and  Gruppe,  were  given 
and  declared  inadequate,  as  were  those 
of  Goethe,  Teichmiiller,  Schleiermacher, 
which  base  religion  on  feeling.  Those 
of  Hegel,   Caird  and  ^hix  Miiller,  which 


centre  religion  in  the  will,  were  also  dis- 
carded. Dr.  Kellogg  gave  his  own  defini- 
tion as  follows :  Religion  consists  in  man's 
apprehension  of  the  existence  of  an  invisi- 
])le  power  or  powers,  and  of  his  relation 
to  this  invisible  poAver  or  these  powers, 
to  whom  he  feels  himself  subject,  and  who 
determine  his  destiny,  together  with  what 
this  feeling  calls  forth.  This  definition 
includes  not  only  all  forms  of  religion,  but 
also  the  entire  nature  of  a  man.  intellect, 
emotions  and  will. 

Lecture  II  treated  of  Religion  and  "  Na- 
tural Descent:  "  Fetichism  and  Animism. 
On  the  basis  of  the  truth  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  primitive  monotheism  must  be 
abandoned.  The  testimony  of  Virchow 
and  Wallace  was  quoted  against  this  theory. 
Lacking  proof  it  cannot  sustain  fetichism 
and  animism  as  the  earliest  forms  of  reli- 
gion. Tiele  argues  for  primitive  animism 
on  the  ground  of  the  low  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  earliest  men.  Yet  this  is  un- 
proved. The  testimony  of  language  is 
rather  against  it,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard modern  savages  as  primitive  types. 
A  belief  in  a  personal  God  is  found  to  co- 
exist with  animism  and  fetichism. 

Lecture  III  discussed  Herbert  Spencer's 
Ghost  Theory.  According  to  this,  ancestor 
worship  was  the  earliest  form  of  religion. 
The  primitive  men  saw  that  they  were  ac- 
companied by  shadows.  They  began  to 
regard  these  as  independent  entities,  sep- 
arate from  themselves.  In  dreams  the 
spirit  left  the  body  and  did  what  it  seemed 
to  do.  Tbus  the}^  were  led  to  l)elieve  in 
the  spirit's  survival  and  activity  after 
death,  with  increased  power  for  good  or 
evil.  One  more  powerful  than  the  others 
was  elevated  above  them,  and  the  idea  of 
a  God  was  evolved  from  the  idea  of  a 
ghost.  IJut  Spencer's  a  pruiri  ))rimitive 
man  is  a  petitio  princvpii.  His  theory'  de- 
nies innate  ideas;  does  not  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  sin,  or  the  whole  con- 
tent of  the  idea  of  (iod.  Primitive  ancestor 
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worship  is  not  most  common  among  the 
most  degraded  people :  witness  the  Chinese. 

Lecture  IV  was  on  Max  Miiller's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rehgion.  His  attitude  toward 
Christianity  and  the  ])il)le  has  become 
hostile.  He  maintains  that  religion  began 
with  the  sense-perception  of  the  infinite 
and  classified  sense-percepts  as -^' tangible, 
semi-tangible  and  intangible."  The  first 
were  small  objects,  such  as  stones ;  the 
second,  larger  objects,  only  a  part  of  which 
could  be  touched,  such  as  mountains  ;  the 
third,  objects  such  as  the  sky.  In  primi- 
tive Indo- Aryan  religion  he  finds  a  pro- 
gress from  henotheism  to  monotheism. 
The  origin  of  religion  is  exjdained  l)y  the 
origin  of  language.  He  defines  the  infinite 
erroneously,  and  assumes  sensationalism. 
The  religious  development  in  India  has 
not  been  toward  monotheism,  1)ut  toward 
pantheism. 

Lecture  V  dealt  with  the  true  Genesis  of 
religion  in  Dr.  Kellogg's  judgment.  There 
are  in  it  two  factors  :  one  subjective,  the 
constitution  of  man;  the  other  objective, 
revelation.  The  universality  of  religion 
demonstrates  that  man  is  a  religious  being 
by  nature  and  not  by  development.  Among 
all  races,  however  degraded,  there  is  a 
sense  of  dependence  upon  a  superior,  in- 
visible power.  The  very  laws  of  thought 
constrain  belief  in  such  a  being.  Condi- 
tioned being  implies  a  being  unconditioned 
and  conditioning.  Conscience  bears  testi- 
mony to  such  a  being,  as  does  the  craving 
for  fellowship  with  the  unseen  power. 
These  are  universal  facts.  It  is  objected 
against  this  that  there  are  many  races 
Avithout  religion,  and  that  there  are  indi- 
vidual cases  of  atheism.  The  first  of  these 
objections  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  and  the  second  has  no  weight.  Men 
are  rational  beings,  in  spite  of  the  exist- 
ence of  idiots.  As  .to  the  objective  factor, 
only  a  revelation  will  account  for  the 
spontaneity,  the  universality,  the  intensity 
and   the   persistence   of  religious   beliefs. 


The  denial  of  revelation  involves  the  de- 
nial of  the  possibility  of  knowledge.  This 
revelation  of  God  is  found  in  conscience, 
in  the  mind,  and  in  the  universe  of  matter 
and  force. 

Lecture  W  was  on  the  development  of 
religion,  with  the  consideration  of  sin  as  a 
factor  in  this  development.  Development 
is  not  inconsistent  with  supernaturalism. 
The  primitive  form  of  religion  was  doubt- 
less elementary,  but  not  therefore  errone- 
ous. The  great  question  is  as  to  the  order 
of  development.  Was  monotheism  its  be- 
ginning or  its  termination  ?  Reville  makes 
pol3^theism  original.  Sin  involves  a  de- 
gradation of  man's  conceptions  of  Deity, 
and  a  predisposition  toward  false  beliefs, 
such  as  atheism,  agnosticism  and  panthe- 
ism, and  its  presence  in  the  world  makes  it 
inconceivable  that  man  should  have  ad- 
vanced from  a  lower  to  a  higher  form  of 
religious  faith.  There  is  no  tendency  in 
sin  to  self-improvement. 

Lecture  VII  gave  the  order  of  religious 
development  as  found  in  historic  facts. 
In  Egypt  there  is  seen  a  coexistent  poly- 
theism and  monotheism.  The  former  was 
a  corruption  of  the  latter.  In  India  are 
found  evidences  of  an  earlier  monotheism 
preceding  the  later  pantheism  of  the  reli- 
gious development  of  that  country.  The 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  is  an  apparent 
exception  to  the  rule.  No  tendency  to 
monotheism  is  found  in  ancient  Babylo- 
nia. After  sketching  the  religious  history 
of  China  and  of  various  savage  tribes.  Dr. 
Kellogg  concluded  that  no  Indo-Gernianic 
or  Turanian  people  has  ever  shown  a 
monotheistic  tendei)cy.  The  existence  of 
monotheism  among  them  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  development  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  form  of  religious  life. 

Lecture  VIII  closed  the  course  with  a 
discussion  of  Shemitic  monotheism.  This 
is  an  asserted  exception  to  the  religious 
degeneration  of  the  human  race.  Monothe- 
ism is  stated  to  be  of  Shemitic  origin.  Yet 
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the  tendency  to  decline  from  monotheism  very  largely  supplemented,  as  well  as  re- 
is  a  marked  feature  of  Shemitic  histor}'.  arranged  and  combined.  The  method 
This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates  has  heen  in  general  to  use  existing  mater- 
Shemites.  in  the  worship  of  trees  and  ial  so  i'ar  as  it  went,  wherever  it  served 
stones,  in  the  Arabian  tendency  downward,  its  practical  purpose,  without  trying  to 
in  Mohammedan  concessions.  The  alleged  conform  it  to  a  different  standard, 
natural  evolution  of  monotheism  by  the  The  same  is  true  in  a  measure  of  the 
Hebrews  is  not  according  to  hi.storic  facts,  re-classification  on  the  shelves  which  has 
as  witness  the  whole  course  of  their  his-  been  forced  bv  the  overcrowding  of  the 
tory  from  patriarchal  times  down  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  various  classes.  The 
total  lapse  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Subsequent  method  of  arrangement  in  the  new  classi- 
Hebrew  monotheism  has  been  in  spite  of  fication  will  be  the  "  Relative  "  method 
nature.  The  facts,  as  we  have  reviewed  which  allows  of  indefinite  increase  with- 
them,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  gradual  out  re-classification.  This  work  has  al- 
evolution  of  theism  from  a  low  form  of  rcad}^  been  begun  in  four  departments, 
primitive  faith.                  J.  H.  Dulles.  where  the  professors  in  the  departments 

have  indicated  a  wish  for  it,  and  will  be 

THE  LIBRARY.  pushecl  as  fast  as  the  library  force  will 

permit  in  the  order  of  greatest  need  or  the 

The  following  is  an  account  of  some  of  expressed  wish   of  the  professors    of  the 
the  recent  accessions  and  changes  in  the  various  dejiartments. 
College  Library  :  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Libra- 
Accessions  Aug.  1,  1890,-Aug.  1,  1891,  rian   for   library    help   being   no   greater 
Books,  2,431.  than  they  were  two  years  ago,  while  the 
Accessions  Aug.  1,  1891,  to  date,  (Mar.  use  of  the  library  and  the  number  of  new 
8,  1892),  1,387.  books  to  be  cared  for  has  nearly  doubled. 
Total  at  date,  84,759.  these  somewhat  comprehensive  efforts  at 
Circulation,    (regular   issues),   Aug.    1,  increasing   the   efficiency   of  the   library 
1890,-Aug.  1,  1891,  17,634.  cannot   be   advanced    as    fast    as    either 
Circulation  for  previous  year,  12,323.  librarians  or  users  might  like.     The  work 
Circulation,  Aug.  1  to  end  of  first  term  tliis  3'ear  has  been  handicapped  too  by 
of  this  year,  10,234  :  to  date,  12,866.  the  fact  that  both  tlie  regular  cataloguers 
Increase  over  same    period    last   yeai-,  have  l)een  ill   for  several   months.      The 
2,480.  work  is,  however,  being  steadily  and  sys- 

The  subject  catalogue  has  been  scattered  tematically  pressed, 

in   four  alphabetical  series  in  such  a  way  Among  the  needed  improvements  which 

that  all  four  must  be  consulted  in  order  have  lieen  actively  considered  by  Faculty 

to  find  what  the  library  has  on  a  given  and    Trustees,    but  are  classed    only    as 

subject.     These  have  this  year  been  com-  "  ho]>es,"  are:  more  money  for  new  books, 

bined  in  an  alphabetical  series  on  cards,  the   lighting   of  tlie  i)resent  building  by 

This  combined  catalogue  will,   it  is  ex-  electricity,    an    extension   of  the   present 

pected,  be  ready  for  use  May  1  or  sooner.  V)uilding,  which  shall  at  the  same  time  pro- 

A  complete  author  catalogue  is  also  in  an  vide  greatly  needed  space  for  books  and 

advanced  state  of  pi'ei)aration,  which,  it  release  the  present  building  for  equall}^ 

is  hoped,  will  consideraljly  facilitate  use.  needed  reading  room  space. 

Both   of  these  are  on  the  basis  of  the  The  gift  of  INF.   Tayloi-  Pyne,   Esq.,   of 

previous    catalogues,   whicli    have    been  •  Stevens,  Fac-similes  of  manuscripts  relat- 
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ing  to  America — a  collection  interesting, 
expensive,  indispensable  to  a  college 
library,  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  Prince- 
ton on  account  of  her  historic  relations 
with  the  founding  of  the  United  States — 
deserves  special  notice  in  the  Bulletin. 

Another  box  of  books  has  just  been 
received  from  Mr.  Pierson,  an  addition  to 
the  remarkable  war  collection  which  he 
is  forming  for  this  library. 


THE   REV.    CHARLES    K.    IMBRIE,    D.D. 


Charles  Kisselman  Imbrie,  who  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  College  for  thirty  years,  was 
the  son  of  James  and  Margaretta  (Kissel- 
man) Imbrie,  and  was  born,  Dec.  lo,  1814, 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  His  preparatory 
studies  were  i)ursued  at  the  classical  school 
of  tlie  Rev.  Sanil  B.  Wylie  and  Jos.  P. 
Engles,  of  Phila.,  and  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  the  same  city.  He  spent  two 
years  as  a  clerk  in  a  hardwai'e  store  in 
Philadelphia,  before  entering  Princeton 
College  in  1831,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1835.  From  Oct.  1835  to 
Dec.  1836  he  was  private  tutor  in  a  family 
at  Natchez,  Miss.  He  entered  the  Semin- 
ary at  Princeton  in  1836,  ill-health  neces- 
sitated the  repetition  of  the  first  year,  and 


he  graduated  in  1840.     During  two  years 
of  his  Seminary  course  he  served  as  tutor 
in  the  college.     He  was  licensed,  Oct.  7, 
1840,  by  the  Presliytery  of  Philadelphia, 
and  ordained,  Jan.  5,  1841,  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Elizabethtown,  at  Railway,  N.  J., 
and  at  the  same  time  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rahway. 
This  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  Jan. 
6,  1852.     His  second  and  only  other  pas- 
torate  was    over   the   First   Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jersey  City  from  Feb.  11,  1852 
—April  17, 1888.     At  this  time  the  church 
w^as  moved  to  Bergen  Heights  and  became 
united  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of   Bergen.      Of  the   united   church    Dr. 
Imbrie  was  pastor  emeritus  from  March, 
1890,  till   his   death,  which    occurred   in 
Jersey  City,  Nov.  20,  1891,  of  pneumonia. 
From  1857-70  Dr.  Imbrie  was  Recording 
Secretary  of  the    Presbyterian   Board   of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  a  member  of  this 
Board  from  1856  till  his  death.     He  was 
an  editor  of  The  New  York  Evangelist  from 
Nov.  1869-Sept.  1870.     He  was  a  trustee 
of  Princeton    College   from    1861  till  his 
death.     He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1860.     He 
married.  May  5,  1841,  in  Phila.,  Pa.,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Miller,  who  died  May  4,  1891. 


Two  sons  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 


ORIGINAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


GERMAN   SLANG.* 


By  H.  C.  O.  HUSS. 


Slang  is  the  name  of  the  "  naughty  boy  " 
in  the  great  family  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  knows  no  restraint,  never  keeps 
straight,  is  impulsive,  unruly,  unmannerly 
and,  at  times,  untidy.  Like  the  enfant 
terrible,  yet  without  its  disarming  innocence 

*  Deiit-chen  Slang.  Eine  Sammliing  famiUiii'er  Aus- 
driicUo  unci  Uedensarten  zusaiiiniengestellt  von 
Arnold  Oenthe.  Strassburg,  Verlag  von  K.  1.  Triibner, 
18&2. 


and  ingenuousness,  he  occasionally  Avill 
shock  and  scandalize  whole  parties  by 
his  blunt  and  blundering  outspokenness. 
Therefore,  on  all  extraordinary  occasions, 
for  instance  when  distinguished  strangers 
are  being  entertained  in  the  house,  Master 
Slang  is  considered  unornamental,  and 
kept  under  key  in  the  nursery. 

But  the  same  child  is  so  full  of  life  and 
spirit,  so  healthy  and  vigorous,  so  sprightly 
and  witty,  so  spontaneous  and  genuine. 
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so  amusing  and  refreshing — in  a  word  so 
indispensable  to  all,  that  as  soon  as  the 
last  guest  has  taken  his  departure,  the 
little  bright-eyed  urchin  is  set  at  large 
again,  and  there  lie  is  tlie  very  next  mo- 
ment capering  and  rollicking  and  gambol- 
ing from  room  to  room,  from  story  to 
stor}'-,  taking  possession  of  the  entire  house, 
and  ruling  supreme  as  before. 

The  German  language,  too,  has  liev 
naughty  boy,  and  heaven  knows  wliat  a 
spoiled  child  he  is  ;  yet — strange  to  say — 
he  has  not  been  christened  as  yet,  althougli 
he  is  by  no  means  a  stammering  baby  any 
longer,  and,  most  likely,  never  was,  and 
so  he  has  of  late  been  introduced  to  the 
public  l)y.his  interpreter,  Mr.  A.  Genthe, 
by  the  borrowed  name  of  the  '•  Deutsche 
Slang." 

Mr.  Genthe's  book  contains  an  intro- 
duction on  German  slang,  and  a  vocaliu- 
lary  of  one  thousand  and  a  half  slang 
terms,  viz.,  familiar  expressions  that,  he 
assures  us,  have  exceeded  provincial  limits 
and  acquired  currency  in  society  all  over 
Germany.  Each  of  them  is  rendered  by 
its  literary  equivalent,  and  many  are  illus- 
trated, moreover,  by  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence. 

Though  far  from  claiming  completeness 
— all  technical  and  professional  as  well  as  all 
obscene  or  otherwise  objectionable  terms 
are  omitted — this  slang  vocabulary  must, 
at  home  and  abroad,  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  German  lexico- 
gra])hy :  At  home,  in  every  case  where  a 
native  writer,  wishing  to  use  a  slang  term, 
is  doubtful  as  to  its  catholicity,  viz., 
whether  it  is  general  or  merely  provincial ; 
and  abroad,  each  time  the  stranger  is 
reading  German  comedy  or  other  comic 
writings  ;  for  slang  abounds  in  these,  but 
the  ordinary  dictionaries  are  reticent  al)out 
it.  And  even  more  indispensable  is  a 
slang  vocabulary  to  the  foreigner  who  is 
learning  German  among  the  Germans  at 
home.     For  the  familiar  conversation  oi' 


even  the  most  cultivated  classes  of  society 
is  hardly  ever  entirely  free  from  slang, 
while  that  of  the  average  German  is  brim- 
ful of  it.  The  foreigner,  therefore,  to  guard 
against  mistakes  and  unpleasant  slips, 
needs  an  experienced  guide  that  will  cor- 
rectly label  for  him  as  either  "  literary  "  or 
"  slang  "  each  word  he  hears  used  for  the 
first  time — in  other  words,  he  needs  a 
slang  vocabulary. 

The  usefulness  of  Mr.  Genthe's  book  is 
therefore  unquestionable,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  it  Avill  |)rove  a  relial)le  inter- 
preter and  a  safe  guide  to  everybody  who 
entrusts  himself  to  its  guidance. 

OBSERVATIONS   OF   NOVA  AURIGAE. 


By  TAYLOR  REED. 


The  spectrum  of  Nova  Aurigae  was 
first  observed  on  Saturday,  Feb.  6,  with 
a  single-prism  spectroscope  on  the  23 
inch  equatorial.  No  cylindrical  lens  was 
used.  It  clouded  up  before  any  measures 
could  be  made.  C  was  very  bright ;  D 
distinct.  There  were  two  luminous  knots 
between  C  and  D,  and  one  strongly  sus- 
pected a  short  distance  from  C  toward  the 
red.  Near  b.  and  toward  the  red  four 
were  easily  seen,  and  between  b  and  F 
two  more.  Hy  (near  G)  was  obvious, 
and  a  much  ftiinter  line  was  seen  one- 
third  way  from  G  to  F.  In  all,  thirteen 
bright  lines  were  seen  between  C  and  G, 
inclusive,  and  one  suspected  below  C. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  12,  some  measures  of 
the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  were  made,  with  a  single-prism 
spectroscope  with  scale  and  occulting  bar 
on  the  9j  inch  equatorial.  Tlic  constants 
of  the  scale  were  determined  from  the 
spectrum  of  the  moon.  Ten  lines  were 
measured,  giving  the  following  wave 
lengths  :  434  (Hy),  48G  (F),  493,  501,  516, 
531,559,  580  (D?),  656  (C). 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  13,  an  observation 
was   obtained    with   the   Brashear  single 
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reflecting  prism  spectroscope  on  the  23 
inch  telescope.  The  measures  were  made 
by  reading  tlie  circle  carrying  the  prism 
when  the  spectral  lines  were  brought  to 
coincide  with  the  faintly  illuminated  cross 
hairs  ;  reference  points  obtained  from  the 
spectrum  of  the  moon.  The  method  of 
setting  proved  unsatisfactory,  but  gave  the 
following  results  for  wave  lengths  of  the 
bright  lines:  486  (F),  492,  502,  515,  530, 
591  (D?),  631,  656(C). 

The  same  evening  the  spectrum  was 
examined  with  a  Rowland  grating,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  lines  were  true  lines, 
or  bands  sharp  at  the  more  refrangil)le 
edge  and  fading  out  toward  the  red.  They 
were  found  really  to  be  lines,  broad,  such 
as  are  given  by  hj'drogen  under  consider- 
able pressure,  the  shading  being  symmet- 
rical. The  two  lines  nearest  F  seemed  to 
be  multiple,  but  on  account  of  the  faint- 
ness  of  the  spectrum  the  slit  could  not  be 
closed  enough  to  determine. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  15,  the  single  reflect- 
ing prism  spectroscope  was  again  used  on 
the  23  inch  telescope.  This  time  the 
prism  was  firmly  clamped  and  the  set- 
tings were  made  in  a  single  field  of  view 
from  F  to  a  point  some  distance  below  E 
by  moving  illuminated  wires  by  a  micro- 
meter at  the  eye-piece.  The  i)oints  of 
reference  were  derived  from  the  spectra  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  nebula  of  Orion. 
Six  lines  were  observed,  giving  for  wave 
lengths  4861  (F),  4922,  5015,  5165,  5260, 
5304.  The  probable  error  is  a  unit  or 
two  in  the  last  place. 

Three  of  the  lines  seem  without  douljt 
to  be  C,  F,  and  Hy.  The  line  in  the 
yellow  is  not  D.„  but  is  nearer  D.  A 
careful  comparison  with  the  s])ectrum  of 
the  neliula  of  Orion  shows  that  the  two 
brightest  nebula  lines  are  not  jiresent  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  new  star.  The  line  at 
5304  is  probably  notthecoronaline  (5316). 

On  Feb.  13  there  was  an  extremely  red 
and  bright  aurora.     With  a  single  prism 


spectroscope  with  a  scale  it  was  possiVjle 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  two  lines 
in  the  red  and  yellow  :  the  constants  of 
the  scale  were  derived  from  the  spectrum 
of  the  moon.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact 
that  the  measures  place  two  bright  lines 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  star  in  nearly  the 
same  position  ;  so  near  that  they  may  be 
the  same;  star  631  and  559;  aurora  634 
and  557. 

On  Feb.  6  the  star  was  estimated  to  be 
a  quarter  of  a  magnitude  brighter  than 
X  Aurigae  ;  on  Fe1).  15  a  quarter  of  a  magni- 
tude fainter. 

The  position  of  the  new  star  was  deter- 
mined by  six  observations  with  the  meri- 
dian circle.  The  object  of  reference  was 
P  Tauri,  whose  place  was  taken  from  the 
Berlin  Jahrljuch.  The  observations  are 
reduced  to  1892.0. 

1892  a  1892.0  8  1892.0 

Feb.    9      5"   25™   3:23     +  30°   21'   48."7 

10  3.30  50.  5 

11  3.27  48.  3 

12  3.36  48.  7 
15                     3.29                        49.  9 
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3.34 


49.  3 


Mean      5"   25'"   3^30     -f  30°   21'   49."2 


NOTE  ON  A    QUALITATIVE  TEST  FOR 
CHROMIUM. 


By  L.  W.  McCAY. 


In  most  works  on  qualitative  analysis 
it  is  directed  that  an  insoluble  chromatef 
or  a  mixture  of  ferric,  aluminic  and 
chromic  oxides  be  tested  for  chromium  by 
fusing  the  chromate  or  mixture  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  filtering  and  adding 
acid  to  the  yellow  filtrate.  This  addition 
of  acid  is  said  to  change  the  yellow  color 
of  the  filtrate  to  a  reddish  3'ellow — chang- 

t  t  resell  ins'  (Jiiulitative  Analyse.  Vierzehnte 
Auflage,  ijlSS,  W.  Under  ohroniic  oxide,  however, 
JjlOi,  8,  he  says  that  potassium  ihlorate  serves  the 
purpose  better  than  the  nitrate.  No  reason  for  this 
substitution  is  given. 
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ing  the  neutral  salt  to  an  acid  salt.  This 
would  of  course  he  true  Avere  there  alter 
the  fusion  no  reducing  agent  present  in 
the  melted  mass.  There  is.  however, 
formed  during  the  fusion  a  eonsiderahle 
quantity  of  alkali  nitrate  which  dissolves 
with  the  chr ornate  and  which,  upon  the 
addition  of  acid  to  the  filtrate  from  the 
insoluble  residue,  splits  up  into  a  corres- 
ponding alkali  salt  and  free  nitrous  acid. 
This  nitrous  acid  is  often  present  in  such 
quantities  as  to  almost  immediately  (es- 
pecially when  the  liquid  is  heated)  reduce 


all  the  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide  and 
occasion  a  grayish  blue  solution  which  can 
completely  mislead  the  heginner.  I  venture 
to  call  attention  to  this  point,  wliich  I 
insist  is  of  sufficient  significance  to  war- 
rant mention,  at  least  in  such  a  standard 
work  as  that  of  Fresenius.  It  is  but 
proper  to  add  that  in  the  Quantitative 
Analysis  of  both  Rose  and  Fresenius,  the 
reducing  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  is 
mentioned,  but,  in  Rose,  with  what  seems 
to  me  scarcely  a  sufficient  amount  of 
prominence. 


SUMMARIES  OF  PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  SCLENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 


THE   MATERIAL  ASPECT  OF   LOGICAL 
FORMS. 


By  A.  T.  ORMOND. 


The  Kantian  School  of  logicians,  whose 
leading  exponent  among  English  thinkers 
is  Sir  \^'m.  Hamilton,  define  and  treat 
Logic  as  a  pure  science  of  the  a  priori  forms 
of  thought.  Their  assumption  is  that 
thought  has  pure  forms  unmodified  by 
matter. 

Now,  conceding  that  Logic  is  concerned 
primarily  with  thought  and  its  laws,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
thought  to  deal  with  matter ;  it  is  thought 
about  something.  Thouglit  not  about  any- 
thing does  not  exist.  This  l)eing  admitted, 
it  follows  that  thought  either  thinks  al)Out 
things  as  they  are,  or,  as  they  are  not.  In 
one  case  thought  {^knowledge,  in  the  other 
illusion.  The  objective  categories  of  think- 
ing are,  therefore,  knowledge  and  illusion. 

All  knowledge  is  divisible  into  knowl- 
edge of  fact  and  knowledge  of  rchttion. 
Thought-knowledge  belongs  to  the  latter 
category.  Relations  constitute  its  ditt'er- 
entia.  Of  th<)Uglit-kno\vl("(]gc  there  are 
twospecies:  Metaphysical,  which  embraces 


those  first  relations  or  axiomatic  assump- 
tions which  underlie  all  science,  and 
Tjogical,  which  proceeds  upon  metaphysical 
and  perce})tual  data  to  truths  which  are 
arrived  at  by  a  process.  This  process  in- 
volves al)straction  and  inference,  and  is 
called  discursive.  Its  product  is  discursive 
knowledge.  This  discursive  process  is  the 
subject-matter  of  Logic,  which  is,  there- 
fore, a  science  of  the  forms  of  knowledge 
and  not  of  the  mere  forms  of  thought.  It 
may  accordingly  be  defined  as  that  science 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of 
the  laws  of  discursive  knowledge. 

Treating  as  it  does  of  the  p^'ocess  of  knowl- 
edge, all  Logic  IS  formal,  and  treating,  as  it 
does,  of  the  process  of  knouiedge,  all  Logic 
is  also  material.  The  only  fundamental 
division  of  the  science,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  into  Pure  and  Applied,  the  former 
l)eing  analytic  and  unfolding  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  discursive  procedure ;  the  lat- 
ter, synthetic  and  constructive,  and  treat- 
ing of  metho<l.  Logic  is  further  divisible 
into  (leneral  and  Special  branches,  accord- 
ing as  its  principles  are  a[)i)lied  to  matter 
in  general  or  to  special  kinds  of  matter. 
Combining  the  al)Ove  distinctions,  the 
following  scheme  emerges: 
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Logic  < 


\  Pure, 


/  Applied. 


General. 

Special. 
(  CJeneral. 
[  Special. 


Among  the  data  of  Logic  are  certain  re- 
lations and  processes.     The  fundamental 
logical  relations  are  Identity  and  Differ- 
ence.    Plato  calls  them  the  .same,  and  the 
other,  and  in  his  mythical  account  of  the 
composition  of  the  soul  regards  them  as 
priiiiary  ingredients  of  reason.  These  cate- 
gories underlie  all  logical  processes.  Their 
first  and  most  al:)stract  expression  is  in  the 
so-called    fundamental   laws    of  thought, 
Identity   and    Contradiction.     The  tradi- 
tional reverence  with  which  these  laws  are 
generally   regarded   has   called  down  on 
them  the  scorn  of  such  philosophers  as 
Locke,  who  classes  them  as  trifling  propo- 
sitions, and  avers  that  men  might  keep  on 
repeating  the  formula  a  is  a  to  all  eternity, 
without  making  any  startling  additions  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge.     Locke's  ridicule 
is  merited.  l)Ut  it  is  irrelevant.     The  law^s 
of  thought  are  nothing  more  than  formal 
statements  of  omnipresent  motives  of  logi- 
cal thinking.     They  are  al)stract  formula- 
tions of  constitutional  tendencies.     It  is 
man's  nature,  as  a  rational  creature,  to  he 
ever  looking  for  the  same  and  the  different. 
The  cateofories  of  Identitv  and  Difference 
are  thefontes  et  origines  of  all  logical  forms 
and  their  initial  out-put  are  the  laws  of 
identity  and  contradiction. 

The  logical  categories  and  the  laws  of 
identity  and  contradiction  have  their  real 
value  as  primary  and  pervading  motives 
of  the  discursive  processes.  Certain  of 
these  processes  may  be  treated  as  data  of 
Logic,  rather  than  as  part  of  its  content. 
Experience  presents,  as  INIr.  Hodgson 
shows,  two  orders,  the  percejMal  and  the 
conceptual.  The  former  is  composed  of 
things  in  the  concrete  with  relations  coiled 
up  in  their  bosom.  The  conceptual  order 
presents  things  in  the  abstract  and  general, 
with  the  relational  elements  drawn  out 
and  rendered  explicit. 


The  transition  to  this  species  of  knowl- 
edge presupposes  certain  psychological 
endowments,  such  as  the  abilit}^  to  analyze 
concrete  masses,  and  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion upon  special  ])oints.  The  first  overt 
acts  of  discussion  will  doubtless  be  of  the 
exclamatory  sort,  taking  the  form  of,  ah  ! 
what !  ah  !  here  again !  as  the  mind  fol- 
lows hot  on  the  trail  of  some  identity, 
through  the  wilderness  of  differences. 
Difference  at  first  will  serve  merely  as  a 
species  of  foil  to  identity,  achieving  the 
dignity  of  a  positive  agent  only  when  the 
mind  runs  on  some  crux.  Two  things  that 
at  first  blush,  are  indiscernable,  cross  the 
mental  path.  We  say,  ah  !  this  !  no,  this  ! 
and  the  check  which  has  been  given  to 
progress  is  at  length  broken  with  the,  not 
that !  but  this ! 

This  is  abstraction.  Its  obverse  side  is 
c/encralization,  the  marshalling  of  individu- 
als under  the  abstract  view-'points  called 
genera  and  species.  The  abstracting  and 
generalizing  activity  is  thus  the  bridge 
over  wliii-h  the  mind  passes  from  percep- 
tual to  conceptual  knowledge.  Now,  the 
point  which  is  meant  to  be  emphasized 
here  is  that  this  function  of  aljstraction 
and  generalization  does  not,  as  Locke  im- 
agined, break  the  connection  of  thought 
with  realitv.  Conceptions  of  genera  and 
S})ecies  are  thoughts  about  things.  Their 
notional  content  is  a  material  reference 
which,  if  cut  oft',  leaves  them  absolutely 
bereft  of  meaning. 

Having  thus  achieved  the  basis  of  dis- 
cursive knowledge,  the  logical  functions 
involved  in  its  development  are  Judgment 
and  Inference.  Logical  judgment  as  distin- 
•guished  from  Psychological,  is  ordinarily 
defined  by  the  formal  logicians  as  an  as- 
sertion of  agreement  or  difference  between 
two  notions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  question  of  relations  among  mere  no- 
tions is  oue  for  Psychology  and  not  for 
Logic.  A  logical  judgment  is  objective, 
and  effects  a  synthesis  or  diremption  in  the 
matter    about  which  the  notion  thinks. 
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The  immediate  stuff  with  which  it  deals 
are  certain  objective  relations  which  the 
process  of  abstraction  has  brought  to  light. 
We  may  call  these  relations  ontologlcal  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  logical  catego- 
ries of  identity  and  diflference,  and  a  logi- 
cal judgment  may  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion which  effects  a  synthesis  or  di- 
remption  of  things  with  respect  to  their 
ontological  relations.  The  following  will 
illustrate  the  synthetic  function  :  Caesar 
conquered  all  Gaul — active  "property.  Every 
man  has  his  foibles — possession.  A  thief 
ought  to  be  punished — mor<d  or  le</aJ  de- 
sert. 36^6  times  (i — e(juality.  The  di- 
remptive  function  will  be  exemplified  in 
the  following:  A  Catholic  does  not  eat 
meat  on  Friday  ;  Peter  is  not  a  l)rothei-()t" 
James;  innocent  men  ought  not  to  l>e 
punished.  Invariably  in  every  logical 
judgment,  whether  synthetic  or  diromp- 
tive,  an  ontological  relation  is  thus  in- 
volved. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  from 
Aristotle  down,  these  ontological  relations 
have  been  disposed  of  by  packing  them 
in  with  the  predicate.  Thus,  John  flatters 
his  rich  uncle,  is  metamorphosed  into 
John  is  the  flatterer  of  his  rich  uncle. 
The  device  seems  necessary  in  order  to 
reduce  judgments  in  general  to  tractable 
form.  But  it  turns  them  inside  out  and 
gives  them  the  ridiculous  air  of  vertel.)rates 
who  should  insist  on  wearing  their  sk(;le- 
tons  outside.  Not  only  so,  but  it  lias  pro- 
duced a  monstrous  illusion  among  logi- 
cians, leading  them  to  regard  the  copular 
relation  iis  an  a  priori  thought-form  which 
is  independent  of  variations  of  content. 
Such  a  view  is  contradicted  by  the  facts. 
The  thought-forms  ol'  judgments  are  con- 
stantly changing  and  their  variations  are 
determined  by  the  nature  of  their  material 
content.  To  make  this  clear,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  classify  judgments  according 
to  the  material  distinctions  of  quantity 
and  quality.  The  resulting  species  will  be : 
1.    Equational  judgments    of    Quantity. 


2.  Equational  judgments  of  Quality.  3. 
Partly  quantified  judgments  of  (Quality. 
4.  Pure  (Qualitative  judgments. 

The  mathematical  equation,  the  com- 
jiletely  quantified  judgment  of  Symbolic 
Logic,  the  ordinary  generic  judgment 
Avith  its  quantified  subject,  and  the  attrib- 
utal  judgment  which  effects  a  purely  qual- 
itative synthesis  Itetween  attributes,  will 
serve  respectively  as  illustrations  of  these 
forms,  and  they  give  rise  to  four  different 
species  of  copular  relation,  Equality, 
Equivalence,  Inclusion  and  Affinity. 

That  these  variations  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  content  is  clear.  But  the 
mode  of  their  determination  ma}''  not  l)e 
so  manifest.  They  arise  from  the  reaction 
of  the  ontological  relations  which  have 
been  packed  into  the  i)redicate,  upon  the 
copular  relation.  When  we  say  x  -f  y 
is  the  equal  of  z,  we  seem  to  have  neatly 
disposed  of  the  quantitative  relation  and 
secured  a  pureh'  formal  judgment.  But 
we  are  mistaken.  Equal  of  reacts  u])on  is 
and  gives  it  a  material  import  which  will 
make  itself  felt  when  the  inferential  value 
of  the  judgment  comes  to  be  tested.  The 
like  is  true  in  all  cases.  Invariably  the 
copula  is  modified  by  the  ontological 
relation  involved  in  the  judgment. 

Inference  is  a  function  Avhich  unfolds 
the  implicates  and  disparates  of  judgments. 
The  logical  categories  of  identity  and 
difference  pervade  inference  as  they  per- 
\a(lc  judgment,  (l(;termining  its  affirma- 
tive and  negative  forms.  But  the  limits 
of  inference  are  everywhere  materially 
determined.  That  this  is  true  of  both 
immediate  and  mediate  inference  could 
readily  be  shown  by  a  ])rief  analysis. 
Avoiding  details,*  the  fact  with  reference 
to  immediate  inference  may  be  stated-as 
ft)llows :  If  the  four  species  of  judgments 
developed  above,  be  taken  and  submitted 
to  the  various  devices  which  logicians 
have  worked  out  for  unfolding  immediate 


*  Details  are  givtMi  in  iht-  paper  from  which  this 
abstract  was  taken. 
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implications,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
inferential  power  of  each  species  is  a 
function  of  its  material  character. 

Mcillate  inference  has  as  its  basis  two 
judgments,  with  one  notional  content  in 
common,  which  is  so  related  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  other  two  notions  as  to  render 
a  judgment  respecting  their  relation  pos- 
sible. Mediate  inference  may  be  symbol- 
ically represented  as  follows:  a  is  b;  b  is 
e,  .  ■ .  a  is  c,  is  standing  simply  for  formal 
agreement  of  terms.  If  this  formal 
agreement  were  all  tliat  the  judgments 
contemplate,  no  variations  of  copula  could 
arise.  But  the  character  of  the  ontologi- 
cal  relations  which  connect  the  terms 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Let  a 
be  a  kind  of  h  and  h  the  equal  of  c ;  no 
relation  can  be  asserted  between  a  and  c. 
Mediate  inference  involves  ontological  as 
well  as  logical  agreement.  The  law  is 
without  exception  that  material  identity 
of  the  ontological  relations  asserted  in  the 
premisses,  must  underlie  the  merely  formal 
agreement  expressed  by  the  logical  copula, 
before  any  inference  can  be  drawn. 

It  will  be  found  that  mediate  inferences 
may  l)e  classified  into  four  species  corres- 
ponding to  the  four  forms  of  judgment 
developed  above.  These  may  be  character- 
ized as  follows:  1.  (^^lanto- Quantitative, 
or  quantitative  reasoning  al)out  quantity 
which  employs  the  pure  matlieniatical 
judgment;  2.  Quale- Quantitative, or c[\xva\i\- 
tative  reasoning  about  quality  which  em- 
ploys the  quantified  logical  judgment  or 
equation  of  quality ;  3.  Quanto- Qualitative, 
or  partially  quantitative  reasoning  about 
quality,  which  emi)loys  the  ordinary  gen- 
eric judgment  ;  4.  Pure  Qualitative,  or  quali- 
tative reasoning  about  (piality,  which 
makes  use  of  the  attributal  judgment. 

Out  of  these  varieties  of  inference- 
forms,  three  well  marked  types  of  reason- 
ing arise  ;  which,  in  view  of  their  differ- 
entia, may  be  styled  Calculatiue,  Sub- 
sumptive  and    Generalizing.     The  Calcula- 


tive  type  dominates  in  pure  quantity.  It 
is  mathematical  and  has  two  species, 
Geometrical  and  Arithmetical.  The  Sub- 
sum  ptive  type  dominates  in  all  reasoning 
which  emi>loys  the  generic  judgment  and 
in  which  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species, 
and  the  ontological  relations  that  connect 
them  are  prominent.  Such  reasoning 
naturally  falls  into  the  forms  of  the 
figured  syllogism  and  furnishes  the  staple 
of  ordinary  Formal  Logic.  The  (leneral- 
izing  type  dominates  pure  induction 
where  inference  is  qualitative  and  follows 
the  trail  of  particulars  in  its  search  for 
general  laws.  This  type  has  at  least  two 
sub-species,  the  Analytical  and  the  Ana- 
logical, .which  Bosanquet  elal)orates  in 
his  great  book.* 

If  now  we  combine  the  Calculative  and 
Subsumptive  types  we  obtain  a  modified 
form  which  dominates  what  may  be  called 
Qualitative  Mathematics  or  Calculus  of 
Quality.  This  mixed  type  employs  the 
species  of  inference  called  Quale-Quanti- 
tative,  and  its  favorite  judgment  is  the 
Equation  of  Quality.  The  l)ranch  of 
Logic  which  appropriates  this  type  is 
called  Symbolic,  and  may  be  l)riefly  char- 
acterized as  the  ajjplication  of  the  sym- 
bols and  operation  of  quantity  to  quali- 
tative matter.  Analysis  will  show  that 
all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Calculus 
of  Quality  arise  from  the  reaction  of 
({ualitative  matter  upon  quantitative  forms. 
Like  the  Platonic  v\r],  quality  is  found  to 
l)e  in  a  measure  recalcitrant  to  the  forms 
of  quantity,  and  the  result  is  a  compro- 
mise which  may  be  regarded  as  either  a 
modified  Logic  or  Mathematic. 

The  tact,  noticed  above,  that  in  ordinarv 
logical  practice  the  ontological  relations 
are  packed  into  the  predicate  of  judg- 
ments has  led  in  modern  times  to  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  Logic  which  shall  deal 
directly  with  these  relations.    This  attempt 


*  Logic,  Vol.  II,  Cliup.  Ill  .<t  IV. 
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is  made  in  what  De  Morgan  calls  the 
Logic  of  Relatives.  Take  for  example  the 
eight  species  of  relations  noted  in  Dr. 
McCosh's  tahles  *  making  any  additions 
which  may  he  found  necessary ;  the  proh- 
lem  is  to  reduce  these  relations  to  the 
fewest  possible  distinct  types  and  to  de- 
velop a  Calculus  for  their  logical  use. 
Such  a  Calculus,  if  practicable,  would 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  Logic  and  render  it 
in  some  degree  conmiensurate  to  the  rich- 
ness and  complexity  of  actual  reasoning. 
But  it  involves  enormous  difficulties,  and 
the  enterprise  may  be  Quixoticf  Failure 
here  would,  however,  only  emphasize  the 
contention  of  this  paper  l)y  showing  that 
the  material  modifications  of  logical  forms 
reach  even  be3^ond  calculation. 

The  problem  of  Special  Logic  is  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  Logic  of 
Relatives ;  namely,  to  develop  canons  of 
reasoning  for  the  special  sciences.  The 
efforts  hitherto  made  in  this  direction 
have  not  been  eminently  su(;cessful. 
Special,  like  General  Logic,  has  its  analy- 
tic and  constructive  liranches  which  re- 
quire distinct  development.  The  tendencv 
has  been  to  regard  the  problem  of  Special 
Logic  as  one  jjurel}'  of  method.  This  is 
a  mistake.  Each  science  requires  its  mod- 
ified forms  of  inference  as  well  as  its 
special  method.  The  specialist  who  passes 
from  one  science  to  another,  say  from 
Biology  to  Politics,  finds  it  necessary  not 
only  to  adapt  his  method  to  the  new  class 
of    phenomena    which    confronts     him. 


but  also  to  master  a  new  set  of  onto- 
logical  relations  and  shape  his  reasoning 
accordingly.  This  latter  task  is  the  more 
essential  of  the  two,  for  while  forms  of 
inference  possess  a  universality,  which  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  reasoning  is  ulti- 
mately one;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
take  shape  from  what  they  feed  on,  and 
in  order  to  reason  correctlv  and  with 
power  in  any  given  sphere  it  is  necessary 
to  master  the  form  as  modified  b}"  the 
content. 


[Abstract  of  paper  ivad  Ijefore  the  Philosophical 
Club,  Jan.  13,  1892] 


THE  HUGUENOTS  AND  THE  BEGGARS. 


By    PAUL   VAN  DYKE. 


*  Psychologv,  Vol.  1.  The  Cognitive  Powers,  p. 
211. 

t  Venn.  S.vmbolic  Logic,  p.  4(U.  Quotes  the  fol- 
lowing Ciassftica-tion  of  Kelalions  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Mur- 
phy.    Relations  nui.\-  be  classed  : 

a.  As  t  ransitiv'i!  or  intransitive 

b.  Asinvertible  or  uninveriible. 
This  will  give  : 

1.  Transitive  and  inveitible. 

•1.  Transitive  and  uninveriible. 

3.  Int  ransilive  and  invertible. 

4  Intransitive  and  nuin vei-tible. 
The  lirst  will  include  equality,  brotherhood,  &<>.  ; 
the  seci'iiul.  iui^lnslon,  causation,  sciiuence.  gicatcr 
nuignitiule,  &c.  ;  the //nrrf,  exclusion  and  ditlereuce, 
.tc.  :  the  fourth,  the  great  majority  of  relations. 
Venn  thinks  the  classification  sound,  but  does  not 
think  it  will  add  much  to  the  province  of  Logic. 


The  reformation  was  not  a  sudden  dis- 
tiu-bance  spreading  from  a  centre  in  ever- 
widening  circles.  It  was  a  general  move- 
ment of  the  human  soul  finding  expression 
ill  different  localities  and  varying  into 
diverse  types. 

These  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads.  Radical  Reform,  National  Reform, 
Catholic  Reform. 

The  Radical  Reform  embraces  all  those 
movements  which,  like  Socinianism, 
broke  with  the  dogma  of  the  church  ;  or 
like  the  anabaptists,  with  dogma,  the  ideal 
of  religion  and  the  politico-religious  ideal 
of  society.  The  National  Reform  em- 
braces those  movements  which  did  not 
break  with  ecumenical  dogma,  or  the 
politico-religious  ideal  of  society,  but  with 
certain  ideals  of  religion  as  expressed  in 
organization,  traditions  and  cult. 

The  Catholic  Reform  has  its  center  in  the 
Oratory  of  Divine  Love  and  its  character- 
istic movements  of  expression  in  the 
council  of  Trent  and  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  loOO  to 
1650  is  tlie  history  of  this  movement  and 
tlie  variations  of  its  types. 

The  National  Reform  found  simultane- 
ous expression   in  CTerman}^  France  and 
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Switzerland.  It  entered  almost  at  once 
on  a  fight  for  life — lasting;  for  four  gener- 
ations and  divisible  into  three  great 
stages.  In  the  first  stage  Lutheranisni 
was  the  protagonist,  the  Empire  the  foe. 
It  was  ended  in  looo  I>y  the  peace  of 
Augsburg,  in  which  Lutheranism  achieved 
in(lei)endence.  The  Empire  retired  from 
the  struggle.  The  church  found  a  new 
champion  in  the  Catholic  Reform,  with 
Loyola  for  its  Luther  and,  Spain  for  its 
protagonist.  The  National  Reform  found 
also  a  new  protagonist  in  the  French 
Reform,  which,  under  John  Calvin,  es- 
tablished itself  at  Geneva  and  absorbed 
the  Swiss  type.  From  that  central  angle 
it  s])read  over  the  sector  of  a  circle 
roughly  indicated  by  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Ocean. 

In  Holland  and  France  the  Genevan 
propaganda  established  two  churches, 
which  soon  became  secret  religious  repub- 
lics. They  had  a  common  foe,  Spain  and 
the  Catholic  Reform, — they  found  for 
their  dictators  two  men  alike  in  their 
greatness,  their  ideals  and  their  fate,  Gas- 
pard  de  Coligny,  the  Great  Huguenot, 
William  of  Orange,  the  Great  Beggar — the 
treaty  between  these  two — The  services  of 
Orange's  brother  to  the  Huguenots — The 
organization  of  the  Beggar  fleet  borrowed 
fi'om  Coligny  b}^  Orange. 

Coligny  and  Orange  elaborate  the  plan 
of  a  colonist  league,  with  France  at  its 
head,  guaranteeing  the  mutual  toleration 
of  Calvinist  and  Catholic,  and  breaking 
the  tyranny  of  Spain— The  influence  of 
this  idea  in  European  historv  as  used  bv 
the  pui»il  of  Colign}^  and  the  descendant 
of  Coligny  and  Orange  to  build  up 
national  greatness  and  oppose  national 
supremacy — Its  first  realization  prevented 
l)y  the  vanity  and  cowardice  of  two  women 
— The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  drives 
Huguenot  and  Beggar  to  the  last  ditch — 
They  rise  to  meet  a  new  antagonist  in  the 
Holy  League. 


It  assassinates  Orange  and  he  dies  in 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Colign}' — The  nol)le  women  of  tlie  Refor- 
mation who  taught  their  men  to  live  for 
duty — For  this  great  struggle  was  anima- 
ted \)\  a  great  i)assion — a  protest  against 
certain  methods  of  treating  the  Reforma- 
tion history — The  great  forces  of  history 
elemental — This  struggle  animated  by 
religious  belief — An  unconscious  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  religion — ^Calvinism 
the  most  flexible  of  all  the  types  of 
National  Reform — In  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  alone  joined  hands 
with  the  Renascence  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica to  estaljlish  a  free  church  in  a  free 
state.  In  that  freedom,  grateful  for  the 
past  but  unfettered  by  it,  we  ma}'  speak 
ft'ankly  of  the  limitations  and  the  heroism 
of  the  fathers. 


[Abstract    of    an    address    delivered    before    the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America.] 


GNOSTICISM. 


By  PAUL  VAN  DYKE. 

The  beginning  of  Gnosticism  is  in  the 
transition  period  between  the  Apostolic 
and  Post  Apostolic  times,  which  is  the 
most  obscure  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Of  its  origin  we  have  no  account,  and  its 
remains  seem  like  Eastern  ruins,  gigantic, 
grotesque,  meaningless. 

This  impression  is  caused  not  by  its 
ideas  but  by  its  forms  of  expression.  For 
it  is  filled  with  ideas  false  but  intelligible 
and  influential — some  of  these  indicated. 

The  dominant  tendencies  of  thought  in 
the  age  when  Gnosticism  arose  were 
metaphysical  and  mythological,  unbal- 
anced by  any  corresponding  development 
of  the  scientific  and  critical.  Hence  there 
was  a  constant  tendency  to  project  and 
fix  speculations  into  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions and  mythologic  beings,  whose 
existence  was  accepted  without  being 
very   much  believed   in.     That    state    oi" 
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mind  which  could  hang  half  way  between 
the  conception  of  such  an  abstract  or 
being,  and  a  conviction  of  its  existence, 
is  unknown  to  us.  We  believe  things  to 
be  either  symbols  or  realities,  but  the 
Gnostic  mind  did  not  draw  sharp  dis- 
tinctions between  symbols  and  realities ; 
they  confounded  both  with  thoughts. 

It  was  an  age  of  intercourse  and  assim- 
ilation. The  nations  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  becoming  a  Romania.  None 
of  the  old  natural  religions  could  furnish 
for  this  new  world  a  faith  and  cult.  So 
there  appeared  a  tendency  to  religious 
syncretism.  Men  tried  to  make,  out  of 
the  fragments  of  the  old,  a  new  religion. 
Their  chief  centres  of  influence  condition- 
ed this  process, — the  writings  of  the  Jews, 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  mytho- 
logical cults  of  the  East.' 

The  fathers  name  Simon  Magus  as  the 
father  of  Gnosticism — -Reasons  for  doubt- 
ing this  opinion.  Probably  before  Christ 
was  preached  some  elements  of  Gnosti- 
cism were  forming  strange  mixtures 
ready  to  seize  on  such  portions  of  Christian- 
ity as  they  could  assindlate.  Classifica- 
tion of  Gnosticism — its  greatest  systems 
Alexandrian — Alexandria  was  a  type  of 
the  Mediterranean  world.  The  mother 
of  great  syncretic  S3'stems, — Philonism, 
Origenism,  neo-Platonism.  In  this  favor- 
able atmosphere  Gnosticism  had  its  most 
nourishing  growth.  An  account  of  the 
two  systems  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus 
— typical  of  Gnosticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
just  what  it  is  in  any  system  which  makes 
it  Gnostic.  It  helps  us  in  this  to  remember 
that  Gnosticism  was  a  perversion  of  Chris- 
tianity— a  heresy  and  not  a  philosophy. 
In  its  Ijest  forms  Gnosticism  was  not  a 
speculation,  but  a  i-eligion.  It  strove  to 
save  men  l>y  knowledge  (gnosis).  For 
the  highest  power  of  man  was  thought  and 
the  best  name  of  God  was  not  love  but 
pure  intellectuality  dissevered  from  all  ex- 


pression in  action  or  existence.  They 
lacked  the  spirit  of  the  little  child  who  in- 
herits the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  So  thev 
divided  men  into  classes.  Their  gospel 
was  not  whosoever  will  Init  whosoever 
can.  Trying  to  make  a  philosophy  of  relig- 
ion they  ended  b}'  making  a  religion  of 
philosophy.  The  problem  with  which 
this  philosophy  was  exercised  was  the 
relation  of  evil  to  God  and  in  all  systems 
it  reached  the  same  result  that  matter  was 
evil. 

This  enables  us  to  form  a  I'uller  defini- 
tion of  Gnosticism.  For  as  it  would  be  a 
poor  definition  of  Christianit}^  to  call  it  a 
pliilosophy  of  the  relation  of  God  to  man,  so 
it  is  an  insufficient  definition  of  Gnostic- 
ism, whose  aims  were  practical,  to  call  it  a 
philosojdiy  of  religion.  The  tests  of  the 
comparative  value  of  religions,  the  ideals 
they  propose  and  the  influence  they  exert 
on  life.  (All  religions  claim  truth.)  Gnos- 
ticism, which  in  its  bloom  in  Alexandria' 
was  an  attemi)t  of  Greek  philosphy  to 
a])sorb'Christianity,  Avas  in  its  mostgeneral 
characteristics  an  exaltation  of  the  intel- 
lectual as  the  most  divine  in  man,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  consequent  duty  of  the 
contemplative  life. 

It  was  the  })erception  of  that  ])ractical 
dualism,  which  every  man  knows  in  his 
own  nature,  which  inclined  them  to  adopt 
their  theoretical  dualism  and  their  divis- 
ion of  men  into  classes.  They  divided 
their  OAvn  natures  by  calling  that  which 
God  had  created  unclean.  They  destroyed 
tlie  universal  brotherhood  of  man  by  cut- 
ting the  bonds  which  bind  us  all  into  a 
common  humanity. 

Gnostic  Christianity  was  a  false  Chris- 
tianity. Its  theology  destro3^ed  the  incar- 
nation. Its  morals  substituted  self-con- 
sciousness for  love.  Its  religion  put  gnosis 
in  the  place  oi  pistis. 


[Abstractor  a  iiai)or  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Club.] 
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A  FEW   OBSERVATIONS  UPON  YOUNG 
RATTLESNAKES. 

By  C.  F.  W.  McCLURE. 


On  September  23,  1891,  a  female  rattle- 
snake (Crotalus  lucifer)  in  the  writer's 
possession  gave  birth  to  seven  young- 
ones,  two  of  which  were  still  born.  The 
snakes  at  time  of  birth  measured  81  inches 
in  length  and  each,  including  those  that 
were  still  born,  had  a  flattened  oval  but- 
ton at  its  distal  extremity. 

Observations  made  upon  the  two  still 
born  snakes,  one  of  which  was  connected 
with  a  considerable  mass  of  yolk,  which 
in  the  other  had  entirely  disappeared, 
revealed  the  following  points  : 

1.  That  in  each  the  poison  glands,  ducts 
and  fangs  were  present,  the  latter  being 
delicate  needle-like  structures  al)out  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

2,  The  presence  of  poison  glands,  ducts 
and  fangs  immediately  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility that  venom  might  be  secreted  b}^ 
the  gland  cells  at  this  early  date,  l>ut  a 
series  of  inoculations  on  pigeons,  with 
carefully  prepared  abstracts  of  the  gland 
substance,  produced  none  of  the  lesions 
or  sym})toms  so  characteristic  of  Crotaline 
poisoning. 


Observations  made  upon  the  live  snakes 
showed : 

1.  That  the  button  did  not  assume  its 
characteristic  adult  form  till  after  the  sec- 
ond sloughing,  which  occurred  on  an  aver- 
age three  weeks  after  birth,  then  a  new  ele- 
ment, similar  in  form  to  the  rattles  or 
rings,  which  are  formed  later,  and  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  adult  anhnal, 
was  added  to  the  proximal  end  of  the 
oval  shaped  embryonic  button  and  firmly 
joined  to  it,  giving  the  structure  its  adult 
form,  which  may  he  likened  to  that  of  an 
acorn. 

2.  That  in  all  probability  the  poison 
glands  become  functionally  active  as  soon 
as  the  snakes  begin  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, which  must  be  very  soon  after  birth. 
Experiments  on  the  young  ones  six  days 
after  birth  proved  the  presence  of  venom 
in  small  quantities.  Experiments  made 
three  months  after  birth  showed  that 
considerable  venom  is  secreted,  as  a  pig- 
eon, inoculated  at  this  time,  died  in  two 
hours  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  chronic 
poisoning. 


[Abstract  of  paper  read  at  Phila.aelphia  before 
the  American  Society  of  NatnraUsts,  December 
29th,  1891.] 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By  CHARLES  A.  AIKEN. 


Social  problems  are  dividing  public  in- 
terest with  Biblical  problems.  They  are 
l)eing  discussed  by  societies  and  by  dis- 
tinguished individuals ;  are  handled  in  the 
newspaper  and  made  the  theme  of  the 
popular  novel.  The  Christian  Church 
must  take  part  in  this  discussion,  as  the 
special  champion  of  the  vital  connection 
of  religion  with  morality  and  with  the  right 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  man  to  man. 


Our  time  is  not  favorable  to  a  wise  and 
candid  treatment  of  these  social  questions. 
The  prevalent  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
makes  it  difficult  to  exercise  a  calm  judg- 
ment in  them.  The  Church  and  the  world 
are  both  affected  by  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  confront  the  same  questions 
from  different  standpoints,  with  much  the 
same  uncertainty  of  view  and  the  same 
indefiniteness  of  purpose. 

The  Church  cannot  be  content  with 
things  as  they  now  are ;  nor  can  it  exon- 
erate itself  from  all  responsibility  and  hold 
the  gospel  and  other  agencies  responsible 
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for  the  sloAV  and  partial  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  social  life  of  the  earth.  As  in 
other  relations,  so  in  the  sphere  of  social 
relations,  the  Church  is  disquieted  by  the 
apparently  slight  inHuence  which  it  is 
wielding  in  the  settlement  of  pressing  prob- 
lems. The  strife  in  the  world  is  growing 
hotter ;  all  along  the  line  assaults  are  being 
forced  against  the  present  social  order;  and 
the  philosopher,  who  looks  on  human 
society  as  a  phenomenon  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  human  volition,  unites  with 
the  desperate  nihilist,  who  has  abandoned 
the  hope  of  improvement  without  destruc- 
tion, to  warn  off  those  who  would  try  to 
amend  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  Church  must  however  see  clearly 
that  in  the  present  conHict  it  has  a  duty 
to  perform  and  certain  offices  to  fulfill. 
These  offices  are  a  conservative,  a  reform- 
atory and  a  mediating  office. 

The  Church  is  to  be  conservative  of  the 
position  assigned  her  in  the  world.  She 
must  maintain  the  place  she  has  been  given 
to  occupy;  she  must  not  go  out  to  find 
new  duties  or  a  new  field  of  labor.  Her 
place  is  appointed  and  she  must  hold  it  to 
the  end. 

The  Church  is  to  be  conservative,  more- 
over, of  the  instructions  given  her.  She 
nmst  go  ovit  into  the  world  without  fear  of 
contamination  to  do  the  work  that  has 
been  given  her  to  do.  Where  the  letter  of 
her  instructions  is  not  at  once  clear,  and 
she  seeks  to  decide  liy  reference  to  their 
spirit,  she  must  be  careful  lest  an}'  other 
si)irit  may  mingle  with  and  \-itiate  the 
s[)irit  of  the  divine  orders  under  wliicli 
alone  she  has  a  warrant  to  act. 

The  Church  must  be  conservative  of  the 
doctrine  which  she  is  to  proclaim.  In  tlie 
sphere  of  social  science  her  principles  are 
these:  The  reality  and  eiliciency  and 
rightful  supremacy  of  moral  and  spiritual 
entities  and  forces;  the  reality  and  tlie 
transcendent  importance  of  moral  and  spir- 
itual interests;  the  maintenance  of  a  due 


proportion  and  a  right  relation  of  things 
material  to  things  spiritual ;  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  su])remacv  of  God  and  things 
divine;  the  uncompromising  assertion  of 
the  reality  and  the  authoritative  nature  of 
God's  revelations  of  Himself  in  His  Son 
and  in  His  written  Word;  the  dignity  of 
manhood,  in  the  assertion  and  exposition 
of  which  the  Church  has  a  witness  to  bear, 
Avhich,  wliatever  the  appearance,  is  higher 
in  fact  and  more  far  reaching  in  signifi- 
cance and  bearing  than  the  most  jireten- 
tious  and  delusive  offer  ever  made  by  the 
great  tempter  to  our  first  |)arents,  or  by 
modern  philosophy  to  its  adherents;  the 
divine  order  and  constitution  of  humanity 
and  of  society;  the  true  mutual  relations 
of  the  present  life  and  the  life  to  come ; 
the  truth  that  here  "man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth,"  while  yet  possession  is  no 
proof  of  extortion,  usurpation  or  fraud  ; 
the  great  principle  in  the  divine  econ- 
omy, whose  importance  is  indicated  to  the 
Church  by  the  fact  that  her  Lord  took 
occasion  so  often  to  reaffirm  it,  that "  who- 
soever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he 
shall  have  abundance,  but  whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath  " — a  principle  so  utterly 
opposed  to  the  communistic  tenet  tliat 
'"to  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  liath  shall  be  taken  away 
that  which  lie  hath;''  the  principle  that 
there  are  distinctions — natural  and  cir- 
cumstantial— in  essence,  in  power,  in  pos« 
sil)ility,  in  right,  not  to  be  obliterated, 
because  they  owe  their  existence  to  the 
creative  and  providential  orderings  of  God, 
so  that  to  enter,  as  much  modern  revolu- 
tionism does,  upon  a  Avar  of  extermination 
against  them,  is  to  join  issue  Avith  God; 
the  principle  that  the  second  table  of  the 
divine  hnv,  the  second  great  command- 
ment, ui)on  Avhich  many  Avithoutand  some 
within  the  Church  would  concentrate  an 
all  liut   exclusive  attention,  can  never  be 
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iluly  hotioi-ed  or  fulfilled,  except  in  its  sec- 
ondary relation  to  the  first;  the  grand 
princii)le  of  the  disnity  and  hlessedness  of 
honest,  earnest  toil ;  the  law  of  increase 
and  conquest  in  many  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  and  relations  of  life,  that 
losing  is  finding,  that  sacrifice  is  acquisi- 
tion, that  submission  is  ascendency,  that 
surrender  is  triumph.  These  are  social 
truths  and  principles  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  their  special  relevancy  to  the 
social  needs  of  our  time  needs  no  proof. 

The  Church  has  a  reformatory  office.  It 
is  its  duty  not  to  be  blindly  conservative ; 
but  to  hold  fast  to  its  principles  and  seek 
to  apply  them  to  remedy  the  various  evils 
of  the  world.  Its  concern  is  with  salva- 
tion, and  this  salvation  is  not  personal 
only  but  includes  the  transfiguration  of 
society.  It  attacks  moral  evil,  wherever 
found,  and  trasts  that  social  reforms  will 
follow  in  the  wake  of  moral  revival.  It 
does  not  quarrel  with  the  constitution  of 
things,  with  social  inequalities,  poverty 
and  sorrow,  conflict  and  suffering.  But 
it  alleviates  the  misery,  and  removes  the 
sting  of  inequality  by  the  exercise  of  that 
charity  which  is  its  crowning  glory. 

The  Church  has,  lastly,  a  mediating 
office.  It  does  not  take  part  as  an  arbiter 
in  the  strifes  of  men.  But  by  infusing  into 
them  a  recognition  of  the  Ijrotherhood  of 
man,  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  the  relative  importance  and  proper 
order  of  duties  and  rights  ;  by  subordinat- 
ing material  ends  to  spiritual  progress ;  by 
vigorously  endeavoring  to  alleviate  evils, 
the  Church  may  mediate  actively  in  the 
afi'airs  of  human  society. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  published  in  the  Preibyterian 
avd  Reformed  Review,  Jan.,  1892.] 


ANDREA.    BELLA    ROBBIA'S    ASSUMP- 
TION OF  THE  VIRGIN  IN  THE  MET- 
ROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART. 

By  ALLAN  MARQUAND. 


This  beautiful  altar-piece  came  into  the 
possession   of  the  museum    in    1882.     It 


was  purchased  through  the  late  James 
Jackson  Jarves,  and  is  said  to  have  once 
adorned  the  private  chai)el  of  the  Prince 
of  Piombino.  It  was  attributed  to  Luca 
Delia  Kobbia,  (1-100-1482). 

A  careful  study  of  the  monument  shows 
that  at  least  three  of  the  principal  heads 
are  modern  ;  the  head  of  the  Virgin  and 
of  the  three  monkish  saints.     The  quality 
of  the  glaze  and  the  technical  execution 
of  these  parts  differ  in  a  marked  manner 
from   the   rest   of  the   monument.     But, 
fortunately,  other  very  similar  works  in 
and  near  Arezzo  enable  us  to  restore  the 
lost  heads  with   perfect  security.     These 
strictly    analogous    monuments    may  be 
proven  to  be  the  workmanship  of  Andrea 
Delia  Rol:)bia  (1435-1525),  the  nephew  of 
Luca.     He  made  many  altar-pieces,  and 
he  and  his  son  Giovanni  represented  the 
Assumption  of  the   Virgin  many   times. 
Whereas  we  cannot  with  certainty  attri- 
bute to  Luca  a  single  altar-piece  nor  even 
a  representation  of  the  Assumption.    This 
monument  shoAvs  all  the  characteristics  of 
Andrea's   style,  and  may  be  dated  with 
strong   probability   within   the   limits   of 
the  decade  1479-1489,  that  is,  after  Luca's 
death  and  when  Giovanni  was  still  a  very 
young  man. 

The  standing  figures  represent  S.  Do- 
natus,  first  Bishop  of  Arezzo.  S.  Francis,  S. 
Bernard  of  Siena,  and  a  fourth  saint,  pos- 
sibly S.  Antony  of  Padua.  All  of  these 
saints  were  associated  with  Arezzo  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  Conse- 
quently we  may  assume  that  the  altar- 
piece  was  made  for  some  church  or 
monastery  in  this  district.  The  presence 
of  three  Franciscan  monks  suggests  that 
it  was  originally  executed  for  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  were  strong  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  fact  that  the  heads  which 
have  been  removed  are  the  heads  of  all 
the  Franciscan  monks,  and  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  (the  doctrine  of  the  Assump- 
tion was  strongly  supported  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans), coupled  with  the  fact  that  other 
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similar  monuments  about  Arezzo  have 
remained  intact,  suggests  the  hypothesis 
that  the  injury  to  this  altar-i)iece  was 
inflicted  after  its  removal  fi'om  this  region 
and  was  inspired  by  anti-Franciscan  and 
an ti- Assumption  feeling. 

[Abstract  of   a    paper  in  the  Amtrien  ■   JuuTnal  of 
Archrrologi/,  Vol.  VII,  No   4,  Sept.,  ISill.] 


TWO  EARLY    GOTHIC    MONUMENTS 
IN   ITALY. 


By  A.  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  JR. 


The  two  monuments  here  studied  are 
the  monastic  churches  of  C'hiaravalle  di 
Castagnola  near  Jesi  in  the  Marches  of 
Ancona,  and  of  Arabona  near  Chieti  in 
the  Abruzzi.  Both  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  illustrate  respectively 
the  early  and  the  middle  phases  of  tlie  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  architecture  from 
France  into  Italy. 

Castagxola  is  the  earliest  of  the  entire 
series  of  such  churches,  having  been  com- 
menced in  1172,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  porch,  and  finished  in  1196,  as 
shown  by  another  inscription  in  the  apse. 
This  monastery  was  founded  from  Lo(!edio 
in  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  whose 
monks  came  from  La  Ferte.  Consequently 
its  architecture  is  tinged  with  the  Lombard 
style,  especially  in  its  exterior.  The  in- 
terior is  more  purely  French,  Ijecause  leased 
upon  the  new  system  of  the  pointed  ribbed 
cross- vault.  The  stvle  of  this  interior  is 
very  like  that  of  some  churches  of  the  Ile- 
de-France  l)uilt  l)etween  ll-'JO  mid  1110, 
just  before  St.  Denis.  Its  vaults  are  [n"o- 
vided  with  wall  ribs,  and  the  arches  of  the 
nave  are  pointed.  The  thrust  is  neutral- 
ised on  the  outside  l)y  l)uttresses,  which  rise 
above  the  roofof  the  side-aisles,  and  which, 
though  at  present  solid,  appear  originally 
to  have  been  Hying:  this  is  indisputably 
the  case  with  the  buttress  next  to  the  tran- 
sept. The  earliest  examples  of  the  Hying 
buttress  arc  in  France,  and  date  from  about 
1140  or  a  little  after.  The  ribs  of  the  vaults 


are  formed  of  a  simple  torus  moulding, 
such  as  was  in  general  use  in  France  until 
after  1140.  The  ground-plan  is  of  the  usual 
Cistercian  pattern :  a  cross  with  square 
apse,  and  two  square  flanking  chapels  on 
each  side.  The  exterior  is  characterised 
by  a  five-arched  porch,  similar  to  that  at 
the  Abbey  of  Pontigny  in  Burgundy  (1150) 
and  In-  a  fine  wheel-window,  with  twelve 
radiating  colonnettes,  connected  by  round 
arches.  All  the  windows  and  doors  are 
round-headed.  The  church  is  1)uilt  en- 
tirely of  brick,  another  indication  of  Lom- 
l)ard  influence,  because  the  French  Cister- 
cians used  stone  whenever  possible.  For 
tins  reason  we  do  not  find  the  usual  early 
fiothic  foliated  capitals :  they  are  simply 
culiiform.  The  outline  of  the  facade  is 
Lombard  :  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  unbroken 
gable,  rising  screen-like  above  the  roof, 
and  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  two-light 
round-headed  window.  The  monastery 
to  which  this  church  was  attached  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  We  are  inclined 
to  regard  the  church  as  earlier  by  a  few 
years  than  that  of  Fossanova,  and  as  be- 
longing to  a  difterent  section  of  the  new 
style,  less  pure,  perhaps,  but  more  a<l- 
vanced  in  its  use  of  the  vaulting  system 
and  buttresses. 

Araboxa,  or  S.  Maria  di  Arbona,  is 
slightly  later  in  date,  though  not  consist- 
ently more  advanced  in  st3de.  It  is  closer 
in  style  to  the  Fossanova  group  than  to 
Castagnola,  and  has  evidences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  school  of  Cistercian  architects 
connecteil  witli  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio 
in  Rome.  This  influence  is  shown  in  the 
grand  round  arches  of  the  nave,  only  one 
of  which  remains,  the  rest  having  been 
gradually  destroyed  since  the  monastery 
was  abandoned  at  some  time  since  the  XIV 
century:  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  when 
Schulz  visited  the  monument,  a  second  arch 
existed.  Since  then  their  vaults  fell  in 
and  only  one  could  be  repaired.  The  date 
of  the  liuilding  is  1208,  when  Cistercian 
monks  entered  the  monastery  from  SS.  Vin- 
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cenzo  eel  Anastasio.     The  church  is  gran-  it  l)egan  to  decay,  and  it  is  even  reported 

diose  in  style  and  impressive  in  its  interior,  that  the  monks  were  then  called  back  from 

from  the  loftiness  and  width  of  its  main  it  to  the  mother  monastery  in  Rome.     It 

vaults,  the  breadth  and  simpHcity  of  its  had  its  co?nme7irfa,  as  usual,  with  destruc- 

details  and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  tive  results. 

The  vaults  are  all  pointed  and  ribbed  cross-  "~~             ^.^                    ,,-,,:.■«,. 

J. lie  >  ciLiiuo  u,i.K^  till  J.  w  [Sumniaiy  ot  two  paper.9  published  in  the  American 

vaults  and  in  their  treatment  in  the  nave,  jo'irnaLofArcimoioqij,  voi.  vii,  nos.  .3  and  4.1 

transept  and   apse  the   architect  shoAved  

boldne.ss:  they  are  constructed,  apparently,  ^f^j>    POSITION    OF    "ALSO,"    AS    A 

of  brick.     The  arches  are  pointed,  except  translation   of  xai  IN  THE 

in  the  nave:  the  windows  are  round  except  revised  version  of  the 

one  in  the  apse.      The   capitals  show   a  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

gradual   transformation   from  the  earlier  ^^  g  stanhope  orris. 

ones    in  the  semi-Lombard  style   to  the  

Gothic  foliage  of  those  in  the  apse  and  When   kcu   in   Greek   is   eijuivalent    to 

transept,  but  this  and   other  signs  point  "  also  "  or  "  even  "  in  English,  it  is  never 

not    to  two  distinct  periods  in  the  con-  placed  after  but  always  before  the  word  or 

struction  but  to  a  development  in  style  phrase  which  it  is  employed  to  emphasize, 

(luring  the  progress  of  the  work,  caused  And  in  view  of  the  common  translation  of 

probably  by  the  continuous  relations  with  a  passage  in  I  Thes.,  it  should  be  said  that 

France,which  enabled  the  Cistercian  artists  Ka/,  when  used  in  this  sense,  is  i)laced  not 

in  Italy  to  follow  the  progress  made  in  only  before  but  immediately  before  the  word 

their  mother  country.     The  ground-plan  or  phrase  which  it  serves  to  emphasize, 

was  like  that  of  Fossanova,  which  it  nearly  except  when  the  word  or  phrase  is  pre- 

approaches  in  size,  and  it  originally  must  ceded  by  a  i^reposition,  in  which  case  km 

have  had  seven  bays  in  the  nave.      The  is  placed  before  the  preposition, 

material  used  is  travertine  and  local  stone  This  fixed  position  of  the  adverbial  Kai 

except  for  the  vaults,  which  are  of  brick,  in  Greek  should  have  secured  for  its  Eng- 

The  workmanship  is  so  thoroughly  French  lish  equivalent  the  proper  position  in  the 

not  only  in  its  conception  but  in  every  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 

detail  that  we  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  But  it  has  not  always  done  so,  and  it  is  to 

French  artists  unaided  by  natives.  be  regretted  that   it  has  not.     Take  the 

A  small  part  of  the  adjoining  monastery  following  examples:  Heb.  VIII.  6:  "But 

still  remains.    The  wing  of  the  quadrangle  now  hath  he  obtained  a  ministry  the  more 

which  runs  southward  from   the  church  excellent,    by  how  much  also   he  is  the 

and  is  contemporary  with  it,  contains  a  mediator  of  a  better  covenant." 

charming  chapter-house,  about  twenty  by  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  with  a 

ten  metres,  whose  delicate  cross- vaults  are  knowledge  of  the  English  only,  and  with- 

supported  by  a  single  delicate  grouped  pier  out  direct  or  indirect  help  from  one  who 

similar  in  plan  to  the  two  heavier  piers  in  knows  the  Greek,  could  say   what  office 

the  chapter-house  of  Fossanova  :  it  is  half  the  "  also  ''  in  the  phrase,  "  by  how  much 

concealed  by  the  raising  of  the  floor-lev  eh  also,"  performs  or  should  perform.     But 

This  monastery  had  but  a  short  period  if  the  "  also  "  be  placed  where  the  kui  is 

of  })rosperity.     It  never  founded  any  col-  placed,  so  as  to  emphasize  a  "better  cove- 

onies,  though  by  special  gift  the  convent  nant "  as  distinguished  from  a  "  superior 

of  S.  Stephen  ad  rivum  maris  was  annexed  ministry,"  the  passage  will  need  no  com- 

to  it.     In  the  century  after  it  was  founded  mentary  :  But  now  hath   he   obtained   a 
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ministry  more  excellent,  by  as  much  as 
he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant  also 

(Kai  /cpetTTOi'os  8LaOrJKr]<;). 

r  Tlies.  IV.  14  :  "  For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him." 

This  language  teaches  that  God  will  raise 
believers  who  are  fallen  asleep,  if  friends 
who  survive  them  believe  that  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again ! 

It  is  surprising  that  translators  and  com- 
mentators should  have  perjietrated  and 
perpetuated  such  an  error. 

For  the  words  which  follow  ovtw  kul  in 
the  original — that  is,  for  the  words,  them 


that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  Him,  let  us  sul>stitute  the  word 
ToSe=''  the  following,"  and  the  verse  will 
read,  "If we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again, 'so the /oWow'mgf  also"  (kol  roBe). 
The  reader  must  feel  that  after  "  so," 
TriaT€vo/j.€v  or  its  English  equivalent  is  im- 
plied, and  that  what  is  said  is,  "  If  we  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  so 
we  believe  the  following  also."  Hence  the 
translation  of  what  the  apostle  says  is,  "  If 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again, 
so  we  believe  also  that  those  who  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus,  God  will  bring  with  Him." 


[SuniiiKirv  of  a  paper   published    in    the    Homiletic 
Hecuw,  Mai-;-h,  189-2.1 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 


Handbook  of  Psychology,  "Feeling  and 
Will,"  by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.D., 
Professor  in  University  of  Toronto.  <Svo.. 
pp.  387.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1891. 

This  is  the  companion  volume  to  "Senses 
and  Intellect,"  published  three  years  ago. 
The  author's  aim,  as  stated  in  the  preface, 
is  to  present  a  more  adec[uate  account  of 
"  Feeling  and  Will "  than  the  general  works 
on  Psychology  for  the  most  part  contain. 

Introductory  to  the  main  sul)ject,  we 
find  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  nervous 
S3^steni  so  far  as  physiological  structure  and 
function  are  related  to  psychological  ])he- 
nomena.  In  this  sphere  three  laws  are 
o})erative:  the  law  of  habit,  resulting  in 
diffusion  of  attention ;  the  law  of  accommo- 
dation, resulting  in  concentration  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  law  of  inheritance,  accord- 
ing to  wliich  nervous  integrations  of  the 
race  are  transmitted  to  the  iiidi\'idual. 
Within  this  nervous  mechanism  tlic  rise 
of  consciousness  occurs,  presenting  phases 
of  passive,  reactive  and  voluntary  con- 
sciousness, corresponding  to  automatic, 
retiex  and  voluntary  activity.  Emphasis 
is   put  upon  the  unity  of  consciousness, 


with  an  interesting  criticism  upon  Dr. 
Maudsley's  theory  of  the  "double-brain." 
The  primary  characteristic  of  conscious- 
ness is  sensibility,  being  the  simi)le  aware- 
ness of  the  unretiecting  consciousness. 
Sensil)ility  is  discussed  under  the  aspects 
of  lower  or  sensuous,  and  higher  or  ideal 
sensibility.     Under  the  lower  we  have — 

A.  (V)m])lete  sensuous  feelings,  includ- 
ing, 

(1)  Common  feelings,  as  the  organic, 
cutaneous,  muscular  and  nervous. 

(2)  Special  feelings,  as  Sensations  proper. 
Sensations  are  feelings  belonging  to  the 
more  highly  1 1 i Herentiated  i)arts  of  the 
nerve  system  which  are  provided  with  end 
organs.  We  find  here  a  thorough  account 
of  the  afl'ective  and  ])resentative  elements 
in  sensation. 

B.  SimjJe  sensibihty,  or  sensuous  tone. 
Til  is  refers  to  |)leasure  or  pain  as  accom- 
piiiiiments  of  sensibility.  Discussion  of 
various  theories  follows.  Prof  Baldwin's 
view  is  a  synthesis  of  three.  Pleasure  is 
the  conscious  effect  of  that  wliich  makes 
for  the  cttntiuuance  of  the  l»odily  life,  or 
its  advancement,  while  pain  makes  for  its 
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decline  or  limitation.  Tliis  assumes  that 
pleasure  is  the  result  ot"  integration,  and 
pain  of  disintegration  of  tissue  ;  and  also 
that  pleasure  is  the  result  of  adjustment, 
and  pain  of  misadjustment  to  environment. 
Ideal  Feelings  receive  a  similar  mode  of 
treatment.  The  analysis  follows  the  same 
principle  of  division  and  is  logical  through- 
out. The  ideal  feelings  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  Sensil)ility  which  accompany  the 
exercise  of  the  apperceptive  function,  ^^'e 
have — 

A.  Complex  Ideal  Feelings,  including, 

(1)  Common  feelings,  such  as  follows: 
Interest,  leading  to  concentration  of  men- 
tal activity,  or  an  impulse  to  attend  ;  Re- 
ality-feeling, accompanying  a  nervous  pro- 
cess having  the  Sensational  co-efficien,t ; 
Belief,  arising  in  consciousness  through 
the  resolution  of  doubt,  and  containing  a 
plus  element  over  and  al)Ove  reality-ieel- 
ing,  namely,  the  consciousness  of  the  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  reality. 

(2)  Special  Ideal  Feelings,  or  Emotions 
proper.  We  have  emotions  of  activity, 
which  accompan}'  different  phases  of  at- 
tentive life  as  feelings  of  adjustment,  or  of 
function;  and  emotions  of  content  (having 
reference  to  objects),  as  presentative,  car- 
rying belief  in  th,e  sensational  or  memory 
co-efRcient,  and  relational  carrying  belief 
in  the  logical  co-eflticient.  Here  the  most 
significant  class  is  that  of  conceptional 
feelings,  as  those  of  the  systematization  of 
truth,  ethical  and  sesthetic  feelings.  Under- 
Iving   each  of  these,  is  an  intuition  that 


carries  reality-feeling  by  direct  reference 
rather  than  through  any  constructive  pro- 
cess. This  is  ]3rominent  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  imme- 
diately following. 

B.  Ideal  Tone.  Differs  from  sensuous 
tone  in  having  a  new  condition,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  object  in  consciousness.  Ideal 
pleasure  must  be  defined,  therefore,  as  the 
conscious  effect  which  makes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  apperceptive  life  or  its  ad- 
vancement, rather  than  of  the  bodily  life 
as  in  sensuous  pleasure. 

The  subject  of  ^\'ill  falls  under  the  heads 
of  motor  aspects  of  sensuous  feeling,  and 
motor  aspects  of  ideal  feeling.  Former 
surveys  of  field  of  reactive  consciousness. 
In  list  of  stimuli  to  involuntary  move- 
ment, that  especially  charactei'istic  and 
original  is  physiologipal  suggestion,  where, 
by  means  of  extra-organic  stimulus,  re- 
action occurs  unconsciously,  as  the  reply 
by  one  asleep  to  questions  asked.  Special 
features  treated  under  motor  aspects  of 
Ideal  Feeling,  are  feeling  of  effort  and 
consent,  the  fiat  and  neget  of  the  Will, 
and  the  relation  of  muscular  effort  to  at- 
tention. Discussion  of  Volition  brings 
treatise  to  an  end,  with  treatment  of  vol- 
untary attention  as  choice,  relations  of 
choice  to  character,  and  Freedom  of  the 
Will. 

One  of  the  four  a])pendices  contains  a 
valuable  Bibliography  of  Educational 
Psychology.  John  Griek  Hibben. 


NOTES. 


Preliminary  examinations  for  higher 
degrees  were  held,  according  to  catalogue 
announcement,  on  Wednesday,  September 
30th,  at  2  V.  M.,  in  the  Faculty  Room.  The 
following  ai)plicants  appeared,  and  were 
either  examined  or  had  their  examina- 
tions arranged  for : 


I.  With  Residence. 
Mr.  Clarke  Benedict  Williams,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1890,  for  Ph.D.  in  Science. 
Chief  Subject:  Mathematics.  Edward 
Waterman  Evans,  A.B.,  1891,  Princeton, 
for  Ph.D.  Chief  Subject :  .Esthetic  Phil- 
osophy. William  Post  Herrick,  Princeton, 
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A.B.,  1891 ;  Ph.D.  in  Science.  Chief  Sub- 
ject: Biology.  George  Poste  Wheeler,  A. 
B.,  Princeton,  1891 ;  Litt.D.  Chief  Sub- 
ject:  English,  (leorge  Herbert  Stephens, 
A.B.  Princeton,  1891 ;  Ph.D.  Chief  Sul)- 
ject:  Mental  Philosophy.  Nicholas  Evert- 
son  Crosby,  A.B.,  Colunil)ia,  1882;  A.^I. 
1884 ;  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Honorary 
Fellow  at  Colunil)ia  1S87-188S ;  Ph.D. 
Chief  Subject :  Greek.     What  degree. 

II.  Wrniorr  Residkxck. 
Lewis  Buckley  Seniple,  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric,  Lehigh  University,  A.B.,  1884, 
Lehigh  ;  Examined  September  23d,  1891  ; 
Litt.D.  Chief  Subject:  English.  Alvin 
Davison,  B.A.  National  College,  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  M.A.  of  the  same  college ; 
Ph.D.  in  Science.  Chief  Subject :  Biology. 
Entered  March  31st,  1891. 

Prof.  Huss  has  in  press  an  annotated 
edition  of  a  part  of  Victor  Hugo's  ''  Les 
Miserables  "  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents, and  a  "Collection  of  French  Idioms" 
for  the  use  of  intermediate  classes. 


Dr.  Richardson  has  in  i)ress,  in  a  volume 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Association's 
Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathei-s,  a  trans- 
lation of  Jerome's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men, 
founded  on  a  new  text,  for  which  he  col- 
lated the  mss.,  including  many  which  have 
never  been  used  in  earlier  editions. 


Macmillan  &  Co.  have  i)ublished  an 
edition  of  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words, 
with  questions  by  Professor  T.  \\'.  Hunt, 
the  intention  and  value  of  wliieh  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  Pro- 
fessor Hunt's  preface : 

"Archbishop  Trench  did  a  good  work 
for  students  of  English  when  he  prepared 
this  practical  and  popular  discussion  of 
words.  Though  it  makes  no  claim  to  be- 
ing a  profound  volume,  it  is  snfliciently 
scholarlv   to  suhservo   tliosc  educational 


uses  for  which  it  was  written,  and  has 
done  as  much  as  any  other  work  of  its 
kind  to  awaken  ami  foster  a  genuine  in- 
terest in  the  subject  treated.  First  issued  ' 
forty  years  ago,  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
passed  to  its  twenty-second  edition,  and  is 
taught  so  extensively  in  England  and  Am- 
erica, is  a  sufRcient  conHrmation  of  its 
essential  excellence  as  an  elementary 
manual  in  word-study.  Its  main  defect, 
however,  is  that  of  method.  Though  not 
illogical,  it  is  somewhat  unlogical,  and 
needs  a  more  definite  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement. It  was  to  meet  such  a  need 
that  the  list  of  Questions  herein  printed 
was  [ircpared  for  the  use  of  the  successive 
classes  at  Princeton.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
teachers  and  students  who  arc  inclined  to 
use  them  in  the  disciplinary  work  of  the 
class-room  may  find  them  of  practical 
value  in  the  better  understanding  of  the 
author." 

The  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  ]).D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis 
in  the  Seminary,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Hodge,  and  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  accept  this  position. 
Dr.  Purves  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  Princeton  Seminary.  He  was  pastor 
for  three  years  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wayne,  Pa. ;  for  six  years  of  the  Bound- 
ary Avenue  Church  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  of  the  First  Church 
of  Pittsl)urgh.  He  delivered  the  Stone 
Lectures  for  1888,  whicli  were  i)ublislic(l 
with  the  title,  "The  Testimony  of  Justin 
^hu'tyr  to  Early  Christianity."  Four  years 
ago  he  declined  an  election  to  the  chair  of 
Church  History  in  the  Seminary.  It  is 
expected  that,  the  General  Assembly  con- 
curring, Dr.  Purves  will  take  up  the  duties 
of  his  professorshiji  at  the  opening  of  the 
next['academic  year. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


~o 


NOW  READY: 


TRAVELS   AMONGST   THE    GREAT   ANDES    OF   THE    EQUATOR. 


With  Maps  and  140  original  Illustrations,  drawn  by  various  artists  and 
8vo,  Ifi.OO 


By  Edward  "Whymper. 

engraved  by  the  author. 

Edward  Whyniper's  long-e.Kijected  book,  corresponding  to  his  "  Scranil)les  .Vnioiigst  the  Alps,"  is  now 
ready.  The  work  was  announced  for  publication  last  fall, 'out  it  was  found  impossible  to  issue  it  at  the 
time  expected.  The  value  of  the  book,  both  as  a  narrative  of  thrilling  adventure  and  as  a  lecord  of 
scientific  discoveries,  is  such  as  1o  give  it  the  widest  poi)nlarity  :  and  it  will  increase  still  further  the 
reputation  of  the  author  as  the  most  daring  and  successful  niountain-cliniber  of  the  time,  and  as  a  writer 
of  singular  vivacity.  The  number  and  character  of  the  illustrations,  140  in  all,  make  the  book  nnusaally 
attractive. 


POTIPHAR'S    WIFE, 

And   Other   Poems.      By    Sir   Edwin   Arnold. 

12mo,  !iil.25. 

A  collection  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  latest  poems, 
some  of  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
The  volume  comprises  three  Egyptian  jioems,  eight 
Japanese,  and  fitteen  miscellaneous,  all  revealing 
the  grace  and  charm,  and  the  rich  coloring  which 
distinguish  this  author's  work. 


VAIN    FORTUNE. 

By  George  Moore.     12mo,  fl.OO. 

IMr.  Moore's  novel  is  refreshingly  unconventional. 
It  is  a  chapter  in  the  career  of  a  young  dramatic 
author,  and  its  distinction  lies  in  its" admirable  char- 
acter-analysis and  the  occasional  side-lights  thrown 
on  some  odd  tyi^e  or  some  unfamiliar  phase  of  Lon- 
don life. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  ANGOULEME  AND  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BERRY. 

New  volumes  on  the  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court.     Translated  from  the  French  of  Imbert 
DE  Saint-AxMAND.     With  portraits.     12mo,  each,  .$1.25. 

The  volumes  on  the  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court  already  issued  cover  the  period  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution  until  after  Waterloo.  The  success  of  these  has  been  so  great  that  the 
publishers  have  begun  the  issue  of  volumes  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

Noiv  Ready:    THE   YOUTH    OF   THE    DUCHESS    OF    ANGOULEME. 

"  This  is  the  first  of  the  volumes  on  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Others  will  deal  with  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme  at  a  later  period,  and  the  Duchess  of  JJerry.  The  present  volume  relates  to  a  period  of  intense 
interest,  and  abounds  in  those  marvelous  bits  of  descriptive  writing  in  which  the  author  so  greatly  excels." 

— thiladelphia  Telec/raph. 

THE    REAL 

Studies     of    Contemporary 

Morals,     Administration 

Henry  Norman.     With 

photographs  taken  by  the  author.     8vo,  -?3.00. 

"  Few  writers  have  gi\en  in  such  pleasant  form 
such  valuble  sketches  of  Japan  life  as  this  handsome 
volume  otters.  Mr.  Norman  gives  giaphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  Japanese  home  and  mode  of  living,"— 
Chicago  Inter- Octan. 


JAPAN. 

Japanese  Manners, 
and  Politics.  By 
70  illustrations  from 


JAPONICA. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.     Illustrated  by  Kobert 
Blum.     Large  8vo,  $3.00. 

"It  is  hard  to  decide  between  penman  and  draughts- 
man in  praising  this  dainty  work  of  art.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  in  these  brilliantly  picturesque  chapters 
shows  himselt  just  the  man  "to  interpret  Japan.  Per- 
haps no  book  has  ever  been  written  on  Japan  so 
full  of  color  and  woid  picture,  so  eloquent  as  this." 
—  The  Critic. 


LECTURES    ON   THE    HISTORY   OF    LITERATURE. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.    Delivered  April  to  July,  1838.    12mo,  |1.00.    N'ow  jjublished  for'ihe  frsttime. 

"We  could  have  no  work  from  his  hand  which  embodies  more  clearly  and  emphatically  his  literary 
opinions  than  this  graphic  survey  of  the  great  writers  and  the  great  literai-y  epochs  of  the  woi'ld.  Many 
will  say  that  it  is  the  clearest  and  wisest  and  most  genuine  book  that  (Jai'lyle  ever  produced." — Juliu.s  h. 
Ward,  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

HAND-BOOK   OF 

GREEK   ARCHEOLOGY. 

Murray',  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman 

ities  in  the   British   Museum      With  20 

plates  and  118  other  illustrations.     8vo, 


GERMANIC    ORIGINS. 

A  Study  in  Primitive  Culture.  By  Francls  B. 
Gummere,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Haver- 
ford  College.     Crown  8vo,  S2. 00.' 

"  A  work  as  fascinating  in  manner  as  it  is  compre- 
hen.sive  in  scope  and  authoritative  in  detail.  In 
spite  of  its  wealth  of  erudition  it  has  not  a  dull  page 
in  it,  and  the  least  lesirned  person,  with  fair  intelli- 
gence. Could  hardly  fail  .to  derive  immense  advant- 
age from  it."—Boiiton  Beacon. 


By  A.  S. 

Antiqu 
colored 
S6.00. 

Mr.    Mu 

bronzes, 
paintings, 
each  ait 
The  illust 


rray'.s  book  treats  of  sculpture,  vases, 
gems,  terracottas,  architecture,  mural 
,"etc,  tracing  the  historical  development  of 
in  a  scholarly  and  yet  poi)ular  manner, 
rations  are  ofgreat  variety  and  beauty. 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    SERIES. 

Popular  volumes  at  the  popular  price  of  $1.00  each. 
AlrciKly  Ismied:  Use  and  Abusk  of  Money  —  The  Fine  Arts  —  Philo.sophy  of  the  Beautiful 
—  English  Colonization  and  Empire  —  The  Literature  of  France  —  The  Elements  of 
Ethics.  *^*  Send  for  full  descriptive  circular  of  the  series. 

***  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  posijxiid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1891. 
Gentlemen : — I    have    examined     Harper    and    Burgess's    "  Inductive    Latin 
Primer,"  with   much  interest.     The  names  which  the  book  bears  are  a  guarantee 
of  its    excellence,   but   it    doubtless    represents    the   best   method   of    introducing 
beginners   into   the  study  of  the   great   Latin   tongue. 

I  do   not   see   how   a    young    student    could    go   through  this    work    without 
great  benefit   and   an   excellent   preparation    for   the   study   of  Latin   authors. 

Very    respectfully, 

FRANK   SMALLEY, 

Professor  of  Latin. 
HARPER'S    INDUCTIVE    CLASSICAL    SERIES. 

An  Inductive  Latin  Primer.  An  Inductive  Latin  Method. 
An  Inductive  Greek  Method  and  Csesar's  Gallic  War. 

In  preparation.  Harper's  Vergil's  Aeneid ;  An  Inductive 
Greek  Primer  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Cicero's  Orations  ;  Sup- 
plementary Reading  in  Latin  ;  Latin  Prose  Composition  ;  Homer's 
Iliad ;  Supplementary  Greek  Reading,  and  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position. 

American   Book  Company 

New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 


LONDON. 

30  WELLINGTON  ST.,  W.  C. 


NEW  YORK. 

810  BROADWAY. 


LEIPZIG. 

HOSPITAL  ST.  10. 


GUSTAV  E.  STECHERT, 

810    Broadway,    ISTew    ITork. 

ImpDrter  af  Baaks  and  Ferindicals 


German  Books : 

Berliner  ^Istro/iomisc/ics  Jahrbuc/i  fur  1894. 
Brass,  A.     Atlas  zur  Allgemeinen  Zoologie 

und  Vergleichenden  Anatomie.  In  5  parts. 
"Hutte."  Des  Ingenieurs  Taschenbuch.  Parti. 
Jahn,  H.    Die  Grundsatze  der  Thermucheniie 

und    ihre    Bedeutung  fiir  die  Theoretische 

Chemie. 
IvRAFFT,  F.     Kurzes  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie. 

Anorganische  Chemie. 
r.  DE  Laoarde,  Le  opere  italiane  di  Giordano 

Bruno.     2  vols. 
—     —     Deutsche  iSchriften. 
SiMMEL,  G.     Einleitung  in  die  Moralwissen- 

schaft. 
TsciiiKUH,  A.   Indisehe  Heil-  u.  Nut/pllaiizen. 
VoLKMANN.  p.  Vorlesungen  ulierdie  Tlioorie 

des  Lichtcs. 
Zeisel,  S.      Chemie.     Eine  gemeinverstand- 

liche  Darstellung  der  chemischen  Erschein- 


French  Books : 

Arreat,  Lucien.     Psychologie  du  Peintre. 

AuBURTiN,  F.  F.  le  Plav.  Economie  Sociale. 

Fredericq,  Leon.  Manipulations  de  Physi- 
ologie. 

GiROD,  Dr.  Paul.  Manipulations  de  Zo- 
ologie.    Animau.x  vertebres. 

Lucas,  E.  Theorie  des  Nombres.  Tome 
Premier.     189L 

Malon,  B.     Le  Socialisme  Integral.     2  vols. 

P.  MuLLER-SiMONis  and  H.  Hyvernat.  Du 
Caucase  au  Golfe  Persicjue  a  Travers  L'Ar- 
menie,  le  Kurdistan  et  la  Mesopotamie. 

PoiNCARE,  H  Les  Mothodes  Nouvelles  de  la 
Mecanique  Celeste.     Tome  I. 

Stoffaes,  M.  l'Abl)e.  Cours  de  Mathe- 
matique  Superieures. 

Vaperkau,  G.  Dictionnaire  Universe!  des 
Contemporains.     New  ed.  in  10  parts. 

Weber,  Alfred.  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie 
Europeenne.     5th  edition.     1892. 


810    BRO^A^D^V^^IT. 


B.  WESTERMANN  &  CO., 


(ESTABLISHED    1848) 


BOOKSELLERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

812  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


'     HAVE   JUST   PUBLISHP:D: 

Engelmann  &  Anderson,  Pictorial  Atlas  to  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  36  plates 
containing  225  illustrations  Irom  works  of  art,  with  descriptive  English  text 
and  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  each  book,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Stu- 
dents.     Folio  size,  Cloth  Extra,  S3.00. 

Flugel's  Great  Dictionary  :    German-English  part,  a  stout  4°  volume  of  VII   +  923 
pages.     Full  sheep,  So. 50  ;  half  morocco,  §().()(). 
English-German  part,  2  stout  volumes,  4°,  full  sheep,  $11. UU ;  half  morocco,  $12.00. 


March,  25,    1892. 

Our  stock  for  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1892  is  now  ready  in  all  departm'ts. 

It  will  be  found  especially  com- 
plete and  attractive. 

Brooks  Brothers, 

Broadway,  cor.   2 2d  St., 
New  York  City. 


CLOTHING    AND    FURNISH- ■") 
ING   GOODS,    READY-MADE  V 
AND    MADE    TO    MEASURE,  j 


G.  SGHlRnER, 


PUBLISHER 


AND    ^    IMPORTER    *    OF 


^  MUSIC  ^ 


Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States  for 


lifditioii  "Auqeqer,     (|_fondonj    ai]d       [edition   peters      (Lfeipziq.] 


35  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


:mM<BMMW  ':^'^^':mM%mj^m%^Ms, 


HEINTZ,  ALBERT. 

"  The  Master-singers  of  Nuremhery,''  by 
Kichard  Wagner.  Attempt  at  a  Musical 
Explanation,  with  84  Examples  in  Notes 
accompanying  the  Text.  Translated  from 
the  .second  German  Edition  by  J.  H. 
Cornell.     Flex,  cloth, net,  1.00 

KLAUWELL,  DR.  OTTO. 

On  Musical  Execution.  An  Attempt  at  a 
systematic  Exposition  of  the  same,  pri- 
marily with  Reference  to  Piano-playing. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Th.  Baker.  Flex, 
cloth, net     75 

KOBBE,   GUSTAV. 

Richard  Wagner's  Life  and  Works.  2 
Volumes.  Bound  in  cloth,  each,  .  .  .  net,  L50 
Vol.  I.  Contents :  Biography,  Bayi'cutii 
Echoes,  Wagner's  Writings, 
Wagner's  Critics,  Wagner's 
Operas,  Index  to  Biography, 
and  with  11  Illustrations. 


Vol.  II.  Contents :  Introduction,  The 
Rhinegold,  The  Valkyr,  Sieg- 
fried, The  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  The  Master- 
singers  of  Nuremberg,  Parsi- 
fal, and  with  8  Illustrations. 


WOLZOGEN,   HANS  von. 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's "  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung."  A  new 
Editi(jn  translated  by  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole, net. 


50 


Guide  through  the  Musical  Motives  of 
Richard  Wagner's  "  Tristan  and  Isolde." 
With  a  Preface  on  the  Legend  and  the 
Poem  of  Wagner's  Drama, net,     50 

Guide  through  the  Music  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner's ^'■Parsifal."  A  new  Edition  tran.s- 
lated  by  J.  H.  Cornell. 


Mail  Orders  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


THE 

Equitable 

Life  Assurance 
Society 

OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 
JANUARY   I,   1892. 

ASSETS, $136,198,518 

Liabilities, 109,905,537 

SURPLUS, $26,292.981 

INCOME, $39,054,944 

New  Business  }        233,118,331 

written  in  1891,    )  *ww,xxw,wwx 

Assurance         )      804,894,557 


in  force. 


\ 


HENRY  B.  Hyde,  President. 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Pres't. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

HENRY    HALE, 

MANAGER  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

120  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Bankers, 

Nos.    1 6  &   1 8  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  :  State  St.,  cor.  James.    Saratoga  :  Grand  Union  Hotel.  Providence,  K.  I.  :  5  &  7  Exchange  St. 

Transact  a   General  Banking  Business. 

All  Classes   of  Securities   Bought  and   Sold  on    Commission,  and   Carried  on    Margins . 
INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DAILY  BALANCES.    DEPOSITS  RECEIVED  SUBJECT  TO  SIGHT  CHECKS. 


DIRECT  WIRE  TO  EACH  OFFICE,  AND  TO 

Philadelphia  :  Boston  : 

32  South  Third  Street.         20  Congress  Street,    63  Federal  Street,    60  State  Street, 


Chicago  : 
Board  of  Trade. 


PSRiu 


BANKERS, 


AND   DEALERS  IN 


SECURITIES    FOR     INVESTMENT. 

160  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

La^y/renceyille   School 

JOHN  C.  GEEEN  FOUNDATION. 


Capacity  of  Institution  enlarged  to  receive  800  pupils 
(luring  the  ensuing  academic  year. 

Boys  should  be  at  least  thirteen  years  of  age  and  be  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  elementary 
English  studies. 

terms  from  §400  to  §700. 

There  is  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  of  the  annunl 
value  of  from  !?100  to  $800. 

Tor  catalogue  and  information  address  the  Head  Master. 


